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food rather than his clothing. When he sees that 
in paying a tax to the importer on his clothes, he 
js required to pay four times as much in addition 
to the t 
his food he only pays the tax on the imports, he 
will then see the propriety of paying the tax upon 
his food rather than his clothing. In accordance 
with this view of the subject, less duties ought to 
be imposed upon Imports which are taken in ex- 
change generally for our exports, and higher du- 


ties ought to be imposed on those imports not so | 


taken inexchange. Such a system of discrimina- 
tion would be protection to the farmers who need 
it, Weare told by Mr. Nathan Appleton, in his 
criticism upon the report of Mr. Secretary Walker, 
that the reason that high duties were not imposed 
upon wool by the act of 1842 was, that our country 
did not produce enough to supply the manufac- 
turers. Now, Il say—and it is susceptible of proof 
—that the manufacturers have never consumed 
one-half of the wool grown in this country. And 
i say further, that if a fair and reliable market ean 
he procured for it, the wool-growers of the country 
will double the quantity of wool produced in any 
three years that it can be required. By the census 
of 1840 there was about 35,000,000 pounds of wool 
grown in this country. There was over $29,000,- 


000 worth of cloths manufactured in our families | 


during that year, and only about $20,000 000 
worth made by the manufacturers. There has 
been 7,090,087 yards of cloth made in our families 
in New York the past year. Will it be disputed, 
then, that over half the wool grown in this coun- 
try is consumed in our families. If we can afford 
two manufacture one-half of our wool by hand, can 
not the manufacturers afford to manufacture the 
other half by their machinery, without requiring 
the country to be taxed annually $12,000,000 to 
pay them for doing so. They now make annually 
about $30,000,000 worth of goods upon which the 
present duty of 40 per cent. would produce 12,000,- 


000. Let gentlemen who vote for that tax reflect | 


that for that vote, more than all others, they must 
account to their constituents. The flummery here- 


tofore used by politicians will not be received in | 
justification of such vote. Let manufacturers cease | 


to ask bounties of the Government. Let them pay 
a liberal price to the farmers for their wool. 
them sell their cloths at a fair valuation, and they 
can have the benefit of manufacturing all the wool 
of the country. 
bounties of the Government, and until they are 
disposed to deal with the farmers upon just and 


reasonable principles, they must expect to be em- | 


barrassed by the formidable competition of female 
hand labor. 


It is also objected that wool ought not to have as 


high duties imposed for its protection as the goods | 
mto which it is fabricated, because it is the raw | 


material of the manufacturer. Now, sir, the raw 
material of the farmer and mechanic is the clothes 
they wear, the goods they consume, and the tools 
they use. I will submit, sir, that while the labor 
to the mechanic and farmer is from three to six 
times greater than it is to the manufacturers, 


whether they ought not to have their raw mate- | 


rial at low rates of duty, rather than the manufac- 
turer, Let gentlemen answer which needs the 
greatest relief from the burdens of the Govern- 


ment—which needs the most protection on the | 


fruits of their labor. 
Itis said, sir, because goods are cheaper now 


than they were twenty years ago, it is the effect | 


ofan American tariff, “The answer does not seem 


to satisfy gentlemen, that the price has fallen on | 
the unprotected as much as it has on the protected | 


goods during that time. 1 will therefore submit 
tnother suggestion upon the subject. The Ameri- 
fan manufacturer has enjoyed legislative protec- 
tion for the last twenty-five years. The English 
manufacturer has suffered legislative oppression 
uring the same time. The American manufac- 


turer has had cheap provisions. The English | 


manufacturer has had to purchase that which is 
far. The American manufacturer has had only 
‘0 pay light taxes. The English manufacturer 
a8 had to pay those which are enormonsly high. 
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home producer, but in paying that tax on | 


| of action? 


| of the Government. 


Let | 


But until they cease to ask for | 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1846. 
The American manufacturer has had his raw ma- 
terial cheap. The English manufacturer paid dear 
for his. The American manufacturer of pig iron 
has had a protective duty of nine dollars per ton. 
The English manufacturer has had only the bene- 
fit of a revenue duty of $2 50 per ton. The Amer- 
ican manufacturer of woollen goods has had a pro- 
tective duty of 40 percent. The English manu- 
facturer has had only the revenue duty of 15 per 
cent. The American manufacturer of cotton goods 
has had a protective duty of 100 per cent. The 
English manufacturer has had only the revenue 
duty of 10 per cent. 
twenty-five years, during which time the Ameri- 
ean has been protected and the Englishman op- 
pressed, the American is asking protection against 
the cheap goods of the Englishman. Which, then, 
has had the greatest influence in cheapening goods, 
protection or oppression? The bill under consid- 
eration proposes to leave for the benefit of mann- 
facturers $60,000,000 annually of protection. But, 
sir, they are demanding of us the continuance of 
the eighty or ninety millions heretofore enjoyed— 
a difference of twenty or thirty millions annually 
to a few thousand men! { 
line sugeestion? 
character to be settled at once? Ought it ever again 
to be an open question? Are our polls safe, under 
such an inducement, to a few thousand men? Are 
our halls of legislation safe? Does it not strike 
the imagination with alarm, that while we are con- 


Is not this, sir, a start- 


sidering this subject, this city is invaded by swarms | 


of this: privileged class of men? Who has not 
listened to the insidious influences that are broucht 
to bear, to divide, distract, and destroy, our unity 


the South. To the southern man it is whispered, 
that a portion of the bill is too favorable to the 


North. 


the East receives too much favor from the hands 


of equal rights, of our national prosperity, avoid 
the consequences of these diabolical influences. 


| Let them lay aside every sectional consideration, 
and have only the interests of the whole country | 
in their view as the leading star of their action. | 
Let them not expect perfection in the bill now be- | 
fore us, but, being satisfied with doing away with | 
the dangerous evil of the present system of dis- | 
crimination, leave to future legislation to remedy | 


the minor errors we may now make. If we shall 
act with such motives, lam sure we shall pass 


this bill, and shall thereby deserve the thanks of | 


our constituents. 

It is said, that if manufactures are protected 
they will protect the farmers. 
should ever be left to such protectors. We have 
heard of their exercise of protection in dismissing 
from their employ those laborers who have exer- 
cised the rights of freemen, by casting their suf- 
frage according to the gictates of their own judg- 
ments. Give them, or any other privileged class, 
to dole out to us our measure of prosperity, and 


how long would it be before they would be exer- | 
cising that power in controlling our actions in pol- | 


itics, and even our consciences in religion, accord- 


ing to any dogma their caprices may induce them | 


to adopt? 


Sir, | have shown that agriculture needs protec- 
| tion, if any interest needs it. 
_how is agriculture to be protected?” I answer, 
abolish all laws that tend to the corruption of our | 
Lop off all useless bur- | 


Confine our appropria- | 
tions to such objects as the Constitution clearly | 


people and Government. 
dens from our treasury. 


allows, and are justified by strong expediency. 


Reduce the whole action of our Government to | 


the strictest principles of economy. In the impo- 


sition of duties, lay them lightest on those imports | 
for which we exchange our agricultural produc- | 
tions, and highest on those for which we do not 


In discriminations, let them be | 
| greatest on those staple articles of agriculture with 


so exchange. 


which any imported article competes. Foist not 
upon agriculturists the burden of any petted in- 
terest. In fine, give them but a fair field in the 


Now, sir, after a lapse of | 


Ought not a question of that | 


To the northern man it is whispered, | 
that a particular portion of the bill is favoritism to | 


To the western man it is whispered, that | 


Let the friends of freedom, | 


3 
God forbid that we | 


| commerce. 
It may be asked, | 
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markets of the world, and they will ask at your 
hands but little favor. They will never be found 
besieging your legislative Halls, asking to be al- 
lowed to be the plunderers of the people. 

Sur, it is desirable that the bill under considera- 
tion should receive some amendments. If these 
amendments cannot be made, still it is our duty to 

mass the bill, LT think the country will hold us 
ighly accountable if we do not do so. Lam so 
confident of our duty upon this subject that Lam 
willing to submit upon it whatever may be retain- 
ed of my name in the future history of my coun- 
try. ; 5 

If in our system of collecting $30,000,000 of 
revenue, In addition to the tax upon the consumer, 
we depreciate the value of that portion of our 
avricultural products, of which we export nearly 
$40,000,000 annually, is not that an evil well 
worthy the consideration of our national legisla- 
ture to try to avert? If, in our system of collect- 
ine $30,000,000 of revenue, we depreciate the 
value of that portion of our agricultural products 
consumed at home $125,000,000 annually, 1s not 
that an evil well worthy the consideration of our 
national legislature to try to avert? If, in our sys- 
tem of collecting $30,000,000 of revenue, we tax 
the industry of the country $80,000,000 annually 
for the benefit of manufacturers who need it not, 
and are not entitled to it even if they did, is not 
that an evil well worthy the consideration of the 
national legislature to try to avert? If, in our sys- 
tem of collecting &30,000.U00 of revenue, we are 
spreading the wildest corruption among the peo- 
ple, and the most wasteful extravagance in the 
operations of the Government, is not that an evil 
well worthy the consideration of the national legis- 
lature to try to avert? Let gentlemen who hail 
as Whies consider whether, under the importuni- 
ties of those who revel in the spoils, wrested from 
the fruits of the toil of their constituents, they 
will try to fasten those evils upon the nation. 
Let gentlemen who hail as Democrats, consider 
whether they will fail in their duty in this hour of 
their country’s need, and not strive to rescue by 
the locks the sinking liberties of the people. 

Sir, the cloud of war that threatened us about 
Oregon is dissipated. Our gallant soldiery has 
almost conquered a peace with Mexico. If the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government have 
been large, they will never be less till we have 
done away with the present inducements to ex- 
travaganece. ‘Then why is not this the most prop- 
er time for the revision of our system of duties? 
We need not hesitate because we may get their 
scale too low. It is much better to get them too 
low than to leave them too high. It is much easier 
to raise than itis to reduce a seale of duties. If 
the scale of duties should chance to be placed too 
low, and the expenditures of the Government 
should thereby exceed the income, a short period 
of economy would extinguish the debt that would 
thus be created. Such economy once paid a na- 
tional debt of accumulated millions, and produced 
a large surplus in the treasury. It would do so 
azain, with a commerce unembarrassed by restrict- 
ive laws. It has been said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] that agriculture has 
not retained its proportion to the growing popula- 
tion of the country. The same may be said of 
it is not disputed that both have lost 
their position through the influence of the tariff, 
and it is even claimed that such an effect is an ar- 
geument in favor of the continuance of the tariff. 
Sir, it is our duty so to legislate that agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and commerce, may assume 
that position in the onward progress of our coun- 
try that nature designed for them. The eyes of 
millions of our countrymen are upon us, entiowny 
expecting at our senda relief from the evils whic 
our present revenue laws have imposed TH 
them. While our brave countrymen upon the Rio 
Grande, amidst scenes of blood, have been nobly 
doing their duty, let us not, in the midst of ease, 
prove recreant to ours; but, uninfluenced by the 
censures, importunities, or clamor of the corrupt, 
the avaricious, or the selfish, let us firmly and 


| unitedly discharge the important trust committed 
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to us of a thorough revision and modification of 
the existing tariff laws. 

1 am asked, sir, why I do not abandon agricul- 
ture and go to manufacturing myself. IT answer, 
that my hairs are beginning to bleach under the 
influence of the years I have spent in agricultural 
uursuits, It is an employment to my taste; I de- 
fioht to sce the mighty power of Providence dis- 
played in the germinating and pushing vegetation 
to its mAturity. In our land of freedom, and fa- 
vored as we are in soil and climate, | do not wish, 
by oppressive legislation, to be driven, in my 
years, from the employment of my choice, the 
‘ mploy ment of my ancestors, to engage in pursuits 
the minutia of which | should yet have to learn, 
and in which I have no desire to engage. If a 
government, representing those who should be 


free, is disposed to heap oppressions upon the farm- , 


ers of the country, T am disposed to suffer the 
oppressions with them till wiser counsels shall pre- 
vail in our halls of legislation. But as 1 love my 
country, my voice shall ever be raised in protesta- 
tions against these oppressions. [ am asked 
whether, in visiting the manufacturers’ fair, | am 
not disposed to favor laws which give bounties to 
men who are able to show such evidences of 
wealth and voluptuousness. I answer, that all the 
pomp of royalty, all the splendor of the Tuilleries, 
would not reconcile me to the onpre ssions of a 
monarchy. Nor will the gorgeous display of man- 
ufactures ever reconcile me to oppression to my- 
self, or to its being inflicted upon my countrymen. 
If that display of wealth has been wrung from the 
sweat and toil of our laboring millions, it is now 
high time that our Government should adopt a 
policy, that labor may be rewarded by the fruits 
of its own industry. 

Mr. CHIPMAN, after some preliminary re- 
marks, proceeded to observe that what he had to 
say on this all important subject would be said 
boldly and fearlessly, and he had taken the other 
side of the House from that which he usually oc- 
cupied, for the purpose of demanding from the ad- 
vocates of the present oppressive system of taxa- 
tion an answer to some of the questions he should 
put to them. He should submit to their consider- 
ation documentary evidence—evidence from the 
highest authorities on this side of the House, from 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts— 
which with all honest, sober, thinking men, was con- 
clusive, that the consuming portion of the country 
may every cent of taxation derived from the tariff 
aw of 1842. He laid down this proposition boldly, 
that the consumer not only of the foreign fabric, 
but of the domestic, pays the full amount of the 
imposition on the foreign article in addition to its 
real cost, or the price it would otherwise bear in 
market; and further pays a price upon the domes- 
tic fabric, enhanced in the extent of the whole con- 
sumption, to an amount equal to the increased 
prices of the foreign product by the imposition of 
taxation upon it. 

He laid down also the proposition that the tariff 
of 1842 was framed for the express purpose of tax- 
ing labor, and allowing capital to go exempt. A 
baser attempt at fraud, oppression, and partial le- 
gislation, was never conceived or executed by any 
legislative body. Under it the higher impositions 
were on the necessaries of life—as, for instance, the 
duty on coarse woollens was from 100 to 150 per 
cent. The answer given by those who were receiv- 
ing the benefits of this exorbitant system of oppres- 
sion was, ** Ke ep quiet, we will cive you an equiv- 
alent by the home market we will furnish for your 
surplus products. Mr. C. scouted this asa flimsy 
subterfuge, and an unqualified absurdity and im- 

wssibility. His State alone produced five million 
yuushels of wheat surplus. Even were it possible, 
he enforced the inequality of advantages enjoyed 
by the respective classes. The farmer of Michi- 
gan when he got his flour to New York, received 
(say) $3 50 per barrel—barely sufficient to afford 
him a meagre compensation for his labor and ex- 
penses; while in return for it, he received the man- 
ufactures of the North, upon which the manufac- 
turers levied a profit of some 30, 40, 50, and 100 
per cent. This was the boasted advantage which 
the agricultural class derived from the present sys- 
tem of taxation. ; 

Mr. C. exposed and denounced with much ear- 
nestness various other sophistries advanced by the 
protectionists to bolster up their favorite system. 
Of these, one was, that high duties make low 
prices—a flagrant absurdity on its very face. 
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With reference to the plea that for the protection } 
received they would return to the agriculturists and || 


other classes, an equivalent, he argued that the || prices of the articles upon which the duties were 1) 


protection received being a protection which was 
to be fed, nurtured, and bloated by the sweat and 
blood of the great leading interest of agriculture, 
the giving them an equivalent would be to sur- 
render entirely the protection The great interest | 
which was thus oppressed for the benefit of a man- 
ufacturing aristocracy, for the ‘* lords of the spin- | 
dle,’? was one which he trusted would sooner or 
later rise to assert and maintain its just rights. | 
The day would soon come when forbearance 
would cease to be a virtue—when the great masses 
of the West would have the power to redress their | 
wrongs, and would do so—not by violence, but | 
peacefully, by the force of truth, justice, and equity. 
In reply to the argument, that the protective sys- 
tem should be maintained because articles of a | 
certain class had fallen in price during its exist- 
ence, he denied that this decrease of price was the | 
legitimate result of the system of protection, un- | 
less it was carried to the extent of inhibition, so as 
to give play for domestic competition to the full 
extent—of which the manufacturers themselves 
were afraid. He ascribed the decrease of prices | 
mainly to the wonderful improvements of the age 
—in machinery, skill, and enterprise, which would | 
have tended to produce a still greater reduction | 
had it not been for counter efforts and legislation | 
for protection. 
He commented upon the impolicy and profligacy 
of the system which tended to force men from 
their natural pursuits—compelling them by legis- | 
lation to pursue a certain avocation or to starve. 
He must be excused for warmth on this subject, | 
when he looked at the State which he had the | 
honor to represent, with its five million bushels of 
surplus wheat, and still robbed and plundered to 
bankruptcy under this very species of legislation. | 
He held the doctrine that this Government has 
no right whatever, under the Constitution, to im- 
pose taxation upon the people for the purpose of 
protection, as contradistinguished from revenue— | 
taxation for the benefit of the few, a favored class, | 
to the oppression of the great masses of the people. | 


Recurring to the position that the duty on the | 
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tive proportion of the demand and supply, and, consequent} 
the price of the article. No safe conclusion can pe oon ys 
from the fact that, subsequently to the tariff of [sox _ 
creased have fallen, unless from o*her circumstances yt. 
be showir that the increase of the duty was the conse of . 
fall in price ; nor will it be sufficient, to prove so ety slag 
paradox, to account for it by the excitement of competi a 
| Wherever there is a profitable market there will be ,,,, 
tition. Had the tariff of 1828 never been enacted, the ,, 
petition in our markets would have been as great, and y,, i 
have been as effectual to reduce the prices as jt has hoes 
with the aggravation of duties. In that competition our o . 
manufactures might not indeed have shared ; but jt we ald 
have existed in all its force between those who eeeeich on 
the supply, and could not have failed to reduce theo p c : 
to the level of the moderate profit necessary to the existe, 
of the trade. = 

« But the duty upon the article imported from abroad » 
abled the domestic producer to enter into competition with 
the importer from abroad. So long as this conipetition « hog 
tinues, the duty operates asa bounty or premium to the «, 
mestic manufacturer. But by whoin is it paid? Certain}: 
by the purchaser of the article, whether of foreign or ,) 
domestic manufacture. The duty constitutes a part of the 
price of the whole mass of the article in the market. |; is 

| substantially paid upon the article of domestic manureny, 
as well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one jt js : 
bounty ; upon the other a burden; andthe repeal of the tay 
must operate as an equivalent reduction of the price of tl 
article, whether foreign or domestic. We say so |»; 
the importation continues, the duty must be paid by th 
chaser of the article.” P 

“ The incidental effect of competition in the market, ey 
cited on the part of the domestic manufacturer, by tie ay 
gravation of duty upon the corresponding article import ¢ 
from abroad, to reduce the price of the article, must be tray 
sient and momentary. The general and permanent effec: 
must be to inerease the price of the article to the exten: 
the additional duty, and it is then paid by the consumer. |) 
it were not so—if the general effect of adding to a duty wey 
to make the price of the article upon which it is levied Je. 
the converse of the proposition would also be true: and 
operation for increasing the price of the domestic article, 
would be to repeal the duty upon the same article importer 
an experiment which the friends of our internal industry 
will not be desirous of making. We cannotsubscribe, ther 
fore, to the doctrine that the duties of impost, protective ot 
our own manufactures, are paid by the foreign merchant or 
manufacturer. Nor can we more readily believe that they 
are paid by the purchaser of the articles exported from our 
country to pay for the importations which we receive in 
return.”? 

Extract from a speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster, upon ti 
tariff, 1524. 

“To begin with the article of iron. Our whole annual 
consumption of this article is supposed by the chairman of 
the committee to be 48,000 or 50,000 tons. Let us suppose 
the latter. The amount of our own manufacture he esti 
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imported article was paid by the consumer, and |) mates, I think, at 17,000 tons. ‘The present duty on the in 


not alone upon the foreign product, but that it ope- | 
rated an equal increase upon the whole amount of 
the domestic article consumed in the country, he 
illustrated it by supposing the amount of duties | 


paid by the consumer for the support of govern- | 


ment to be thirty millions of dollars, upon say one 


ported article, is $15 per ton; and as this duty causes, of 
course, an equivalent augmentation of the price of the hon 
manufacture, the whole increase of price is equal to 8750, 
000 annually. This sum we pay on a raw material, and ov 
an absolute necessary of life. The bill proposes to raise ty 
duty from $15 to $22 50 per ton, which would be equal to 
$1,125,000 on the whole annual consumption. So that, sup 
| pose the point of prohibition which is aimed at by son 


hundred millions of dollars imported into the coun- || gentlemen to be attained, the consumers of the article would 


try. The domestic manufacturer sells side by 
side with these foreign articles, say two hundred 
million of dollars of his fabrices—the prices of which 


were enhanced to the consumer to the same amount | 
as the duty paid on the foreign article. While, | 
then, the consumer pays thirty millions of dollars | 
on the foreign article for the support of govern- | 


ment, he pays sixty millions of dollars (upon the 
gross amount of two hundred millions of dollars) 
as a bonus to the manufacturer by way of protec- 
tion. 

Mr. C. then proceeded, in accordance with his 
notice, at the outset of his remarks, to read extracts 
from areport of Mr. Apams, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, in 1832; and from a speech 
of Mr. Wesster, in 1834, in defence of his (Mr. 


C.’s) position, that the duties upon imported arti- | 


cles are paid by the consumers, &c. He commend- 


ed to the advocates of the protective system these | 
arguments of the gigantic intellectsof Danre, WeEs- | 


ster and Jonn Q. Apams, and he wished to give 


them opportunity to overthrow them, and show | 


that these distineuishrd members of their party 
were mere tyros In political economy. 

The extracts were read, as follows: 

Extract from the report of John Quincy Adams, chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures, in 1832. 

* The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of 
the articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict 
with the first dictates of common sense. But its supporters 
first appeal with confidence to the fact, that most of the arti- 
cles upon which additional duties were levied by the tariff 
of 1828, have since that time considerably fallen in price ; 
and then they argue that it must be so, by the excitement of 
competition in the market. It is certainly contrary to the 
natural course of things that an addition to the cost should 
be a reduction of the price of an article, True it is, that 
the duty gives a spur to the production of the article at 
home. The price of any article in the market must always 
depend upon the relative condition of the demand and sup- 


ply at the time and plece of sale. But very slight variations | 


of time or place affect often, to a very great extent, the rela- 


pay this last mentioned sum every year to the producers 01 
it, over and above the price at which they could supply 
themselves with the same article from other sources. Thor 
| would be no mitigation of this burden, except from the pros 
pect, whatever that might be, that iron would fall in value, 
by domestic competition, after the importation should | 
prohibited. It would be easy, I think, to show that if can 
not fall; and supposing for the present that it shall not, 
result will be, that we shall pay annually a sum of $1,!~. 
000, constantly augmented, too, by increased consumpu 
of the article, to support a business that cannot support its: 
|| It is of no consequence to the argument that this sum iso. 
| pended at home ; so it would be, if we taxed the people 
support any other useless and expensive establishment, to 
build another Capitol, for example, or incur an unnecessa') 
expense of any sort. The question still is, are the money. 
time, and labor, well laid out in these cases? ‘The present 
|| price of iron at Stockholm, T am assured by importer, 
| is $53 per ton on board, $48 in the yard before loading, 
and probably not far from $40 at the mines. Freight, mn 
surance, &c., may be fairly estimated at $15, to which ac! 
our present duty of $15 more, and these two last sums, | 
gether with the cost on board at Stockholin, give S63 asf : 
cost of Swedes iron in our market. In fact, it is said % 
have been sold last year at $81 50 to #82 per ton. 
Mr. C. was proceeding further to comment 0” 
these extracts, when his hour expired. 
Mr. RAMSEY followed in favor of protection, 
|| and went into the particular statistical history : 
the coal trade in his native State, showing osha 
had grown from very small beginnings uncer Ui 
|| fostering influence of the protective tariff, 
Mr. DARRAGH obtained the floor, and yielded 
| (retaining his right to the same) to a 
Mr. ST. JOHN, on whose suggestion the tariff 
_ bill waa passed over informally, and the feliowine 

bills were respectively taken up, and, without « a 
‘| cussion, were laid aside to reported to ti 

| House, viz: 

i . ee f T rmochter 
(| A bill authorizing the trustees 0 } rs 
|| township, Wyandot county, Ohio, to select lan 
|| for schools within the W yandot cession. , 
| A bill authorizing the inhabitants of towns)! 


|| one, of range thirteen east, Seneca county, Ohio, 
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to relinquish certain lands selected for schools, and 


to obtain others in lieu of them. 

An act providing for the adjustment of all sus- 
vended pre-emption land claims in the several 
States and Territories. ; 

The committee then rose and reported their ac- 


tion upon the above several bills to the House. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The following message was received from the 
Senate: . 
The Senate have disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the amend- 


ments of the Senate to the bill entitled “An act | 


making appropriations for the current and contin- 
went expenses of the Indian department, and for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes for the year ending June 30th, 1847,”’ insist 
on their amendments to the said bill, and ask a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the same, and have appointed Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Jannacin, and Mr. Sevier, conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


THE C 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House insisted | 


on its disagreement, and a committee of conference 
was ordered to be appointed. 
And the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, June 20, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 

roved. 

Mr. G. W. JONES, by leave, presented a me- 
morial and resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Tennessee, in favor of the payment of the Ten- 
nessee volunteers, called into the service of the 
United States by authority of the War Depart- 
ment; which was committed to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Mr. GORDON demanded the previous question, 
' which was seconded, (thus cutting off the motion 
| tocommit.) And the main question on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, as amended, was ordered to 
| be now taken. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; 
| which were ordered; and, being taken, were—yeas 
100, nays 39. : 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. YOST, from the Committee on Engraving, 
reported the following resolution; which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the map, or plan, accompanying 
| document for the improvement of Sandusky bay, 
as transmitted to this House, be published with the 
' said report, which has been ordered to be printed 
| by the House. 


{ THE TARIFF. 


Mr. McKAY moved that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
| the Union. 

Mr. POLLOCK asked the yeas and nays, which 
| were refused. 

_ And the question having been taken, and decided 
| In the affirmative— 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Conn, of 
Georgia, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill to reduce the duty on imports, and 
| for other purposes. 

Mr. DARRAGH, after some general remarks on 
| the course of debate which had been pursued on 


| this tariff bill, and especially on the introduction 


Mr. MeCLELLAND, on leave given, intro- | 


duced the proceedings and resolutions of a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Detroit, without distinction 


of party, relative to and approving of the war with | 


Mexico; they were laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed. 


Mr. GORDON called up the motion, heretofore | 


made by him, to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution reported from the select committee, of 
which he was chairman, providing for the distri- 
bution of the tenth volume of the laws of the 
United States, had been rejected. 


into it of the Mexican war, observed, that as that 
question had been brought in, he should say afew 
words on it, so far as the Mexiean boundary was 
concerned. He then proceeded briefly to reply to 
the remarks of Mr. Jones, of Georgia, on that sub- 
ject. He went on to compliment the bravery of 
our little army, and to declare his willingness to 


| appropriate for the war; but said that he wanted to 


know what was to be the end of the whole proceed - 
ing, and what sort of a treaty we were to have 


=? 
when the war was over. The President and his 


| Cabinet had declared our title to Oregon clear and 
| unquestionable up to fifty-four degrees forty min- 


utes, and Mr. Darragu had himself caught their 


| ardor, and that of their friends, and had been ready 


to go even further north than that: and yet, after 


| all this, a treaty was now proposed by that very 


After a few words in explanation, Mr. G. de- | 


manded the previous question. 
On which motion no quorum voted. 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved that there bea 


call of the FHlouse, and asked the yeas and nays; | 


which were ordered, and, being taken, were, yeas 
31, nays 96; 

So a call of the House was refused. 

But a quorum was present. 

The question recurred on the demand for the 
previous question. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table; which motion was rejected. 


Administration which gave up the whole cround, 
and then they made a wretched subterfuge from re- 
sponsibility by sneaking to the Senate for advice. 


Yes, the very men who advised the * fifty-four-for- 


| and inveterate enemy. 


ties’? never to surrender an inch of soil, had now 


| concluded a treaty surrendering all the most valu- 


able points in dispute to our ancient, determined, 
y- Mr. D. said he had been 
confident that Great Britain would have surrender- 
ed all she had claimed, had the Government stood 
up to our rights. What had heen said by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was veri- 


| fied; Mr. Polk had *‘ backed out,’’ and it was now 


The demand for the previous question was then | 


seconded; and the main question, on the recon- 
sideration, was ordered to be now taken. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; | 


which were ordered; and, being taken, were—yeas | 


99 nays 45, 
So the vote was ‘reconsidered. 


Whereupon the question recurred on the adoption 


of rd resolution; which had been amended to read 
as foiows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of this House cause to | 
e distributed the tenth volume of the Laws of the | 


nited States in the same manner as the eighth and 
ninth volumes were distributed: Provided, That 
one of said volumes shall be delivered te mem- 
bers of Congress, 

Mr.G. 8. HOUSTON moved to commit the res- 

olution to the Committee on Accounts, with the 
following instructions: 
_ “To receive and pay for, at the contract price, 
“Stmany copies of the tenth volume of the laws as 
they may, upon examination, find to be necessary 
for the Government, not to exceed 1600 copies.”’ 

Mr. H. demanded the previous question; but (the 
eaker having stated that that motion would cut 
off the motion to recommit) withdrew the demand. 

Afier a few remarks from Messrs. RATH BUN, 
DROMGOOLE, and GORDON— 


8; 


clear that the Administration could not be kicked 
into a war with Great Britain. We could bully 
and swagger against poor feeble Mexico, torn to 
pieces by faction; but when Great Britain—that 
ancient robber of all nations—made insolent de- 
mands upon us to what was not hers, we must 

ield everything to avoid collision. He trusted 
his friend, the chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, (Mr. Dovetass,] would yet make the 


country ring with his denunciations of so great a 


| now tell us how this war was to end. 


piece of party treachery. Hence he went on to in- 
sist that some friend of the Administration should 
After so 
disgraceful an issue of the Oregon affair, he had a 
right to know what was to be the issue of all these 
votes of men and money for Mexico, in which he 


\| had so freely united. He adverted to the late news 
_ respecting a British offer of mediation, and spoke 


of it as evidence that a treaty had been agreed on 


in England to settle our difficulties with Mexico, 


and seemed to understand it as an act of dictation 
on her part, and to resent it accordingly. 

He said he thought we ought to make a treaty 
with Mexico, securing the surrender of California, 


| anda right of way across the isthmus, which would 


revolutionize the whole trade of the East, and 
throw into our hands the most valuable advan- 
tages, in return for which we might surrender our 
claims upon her treasury. 


Mr. D. then went into an argumentative speech | 


ing the exam 
| when he asket 


| making power. 
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upon the tariff, which consumed the residue of his 
hour. 

Mr. SAWYER addressed the committee in a 
speech (a report of which will appear in the Ap- 
pendix) directed mainly to the discussion of the 
Oregon question, and expressive of his views in 
condemnation of the rumored treaty settlement 
thereof. He devoted a few of his closing remarks 
to the question under consideration, denouncing 
the injustice of the protective policy, and exposing 
the fallacious arruments by which its favoritism 
and oppressions are sought to be continued upon 
the community. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON remarked that it 
was not his intention to occupy the time of the 
committee long, but to offer an amendment, and 
state a few reasons in explanation and advocacy of 
it. He would remark, however, in reply to what 
had been said by the gentleman who had just taken 
his seat, that it did appear to him that the discus- 
sion of the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
war, or the Oregon question, was not very perti- 
nent to the discussion of the bill under considera- 
tion. It really seemed to him that the gentleman 
was discussing the rumored Oregon treaty a little 
in advance of knowing what was the true position 
of the question; that he was striking prematurely, 
in the dark, and without knowing what was the 
position of the Administration upon it. The gen- 
tleman might go back to 1828, and trace the course 
of the Executive upon the Oregon question from 
that time to the present time, and pronounce, if he 
pleased, upon his consistency before the terms of 
the treaty or the position of the Administration 
had been published; but it was not for Mr. J. to 
determine upon it until he had further information 
upon it. He did not want it to be understood, in 
what little he had to say, that he rose for the pur- 
pose of palliating or extenuating, in the slightest 
degree, an inconsistency, if one had been com- 
mitted by the Executive. He admired a straight- 
forward, unsophisticated course, and would not 
approve the opposite in the Executive, even though 
he came from his (Mr. J.’s) State, or in others 
high in office. But when the treaty should be 
published, it seemed to him there would be ample 
time to make objections toit. Mr. J. might, how- 
ever, cite authorities for the course the President 
had taken in submitting, as it was rumored he had 
submitted, the protocol of the British Government 
to the Senate for their advisement. In the early 
days of the Republic, we found that ‘ the Father 
of his country’’ took the same course. The Exec- 
utive must differ with many details of the treaty; 
he might object to the basis of 49°; but, conceding 
that the Senate was a part of the treaty-making 
power, (which was the fact,) he was but follow- 
le of the illustrious Washington 
| the advice of the Senate upon an 
important question which came before the treaty- 
If the Cabinet was divided, as had 
been reported, and if two-thirds of the Senate ad- 
vised him to enter into this treaty, it did appear to 


him (Mr. J.) that the Executive would not be in- 


volved in the seeming inconsistency upon which 
the gentleman from Ohio had animadverted. Mr. 
J. was one of those who went for 54° 40’ when the 
question was before this House; he went for it 
still; and had it been left to his decision, he never 
would have yielded one inch below that line; be- 
lieving our title to be the best title. There were 
some doubts about all of them; but as between us 
and Great Britain, our title was the better of the 
two. It appeared, then, he repeated, that the gen- 
tleman was striking too soon; that he should wait 
until a fair and authentic exposition was given of 
the position which had been taken before he dealt 
out his blows to injure the Administration, or di- 
vide and distract the party which supported it. 
He appealed, then, to fis emocratic friends—to 
all the friends of 54° 40’ upon this floor—to pause 
until they received information of the true state of 
the question, and the action had upon it, before 
they made these inflammatory appeals to the coun- 
try. 

M r. J. now advanced to the consideration of the 
question of protection. The question of the finances 
of the Government was an all-important one—one 
which involved the very vitality of the Govern- 
ment. He referred to the’ state of war in which 
we were now placed—requiring increased expen- 
ditures—and presented the importance of selecting 
discreetly the articles upon which a tax should be 
imposed to supply the twelve-and-a-half millions 
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of dollars deficiency in the treasury anticipated by 
the Secretary. And as embodying his views on 
the subject, he caused to be read the following 
amendment, which he gave notice he should offer 
at the proper time to the bill before the committee: 


Be it furtier enacted, That from and after the passage of 
this act, here shall be levied and collceted, in such insanner 
as may be preseribed by the Seeretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, the following rates of impost or per cent. 
upon all capital ase hereinafter enumerated—that is to say, 
upon all bank stock or the capital of banks, whether the 
shine be incorporated or banking nuder a general banking 
law, One per cent. per annum Upon the stock so held or the 
enpital so invested; upon all capital vested in bonds issued 
by the several States which they are now paying the inter 
easton aa it tails due, or bonds issued by tue Government of 
thie United Stut one per cont. per annum ; upon all capital 
used or employed by any individual or individuals, bank or 
banks, bodies politic or corporate, in buying, discounting, or 
shaving notes, exther promissery or bank paper, one per 

at. perannum; upon all money loaned bearing unterest, i 
the sum so loaned exceed ten thousand dollars, one per 
eent, per anntin; upon all capital exceeding fifty thousand 
dollars ve-ted in any one manufacturing establishment, one 
half of ove per cent. per annum; upon all goll and silver 
plate or ware exceeding filty dollars in value, ten per cent. 
«ad valorem. 

Hie proposed by this amendment to legislate 
upon the principle that the burdens of the Govern- 
ment should be upon the rich, who ought to bear 
them, and not upon the poor—upon the principle 
that, carried out, would produce the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Tle submitted this propo- 
sition to the consideration of Congress before they 
proceeded to levy a tax upon tea and cotlee for the 
purpose of raising something hke two millions of 
doliars. It was true, a very curious distinction 
had been made by the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Jones,] between arucles of convenience and 
necessaries. Now, if they were to confine the whole 
people of the United States to what were stric uly 
necessaries, the whole population could live on 
bread and water, and everything else would be con- 
sidered a comfort and a convenience. ‘This was a 
theory to which he was opposed; and by his vote 
he should never be found to countenance such a 
system. 

tle laid down asa fundamental principle that the 
expenses of this Government, and particularly 
those meurred in time of war, should be sustained 
by that portion of the population who enjoy the 
greatest amount of protecuon. One of the great 
ends of government was to acquire a power to pro- 
tect the property of the citizens of the country; and 
in war this power was physical power, which was 
exerted to defend the prope rly of the citizens of the 
country; and hence, when the expenses of a war 
were to be incurred, they should be borne by those 
who receive the greatest protection from that war. 
In this view of the subject, the impolicy and the 
injustice of taxing the poor man’s tea and coilce to 
carry on a war which was mainly for the protection 
of the property of the rich, was clearly seen. ‘The 


rich man, to be sure, used tea and coilee, and per- 


haps a lide more than the poor man; but there 
were one hundred poor men to one rich man. One 
hundred times as much, then, would be paid by 
poor men as by the rich if we were to tax those 
necessaries of life, tea and coffee, to carry on the 
war. ‘The burdens of taxation (Mr. J. boldly pro 
claimed) should be shifted off the shoulders of the 
wor, who had too long borne an undue and exor- 
een proportion of them, and should be put upon 
the wealth of the country. 


Mr. JONES inquired if the gentleman did not | 
believe that the laboring classes in his portion of 
the country would be willing to have a portion of 


the taxes taken off of cotton, salt, iron, cotton bag- 
ging, and put upon another necessary of life—tea 
and coffee ? 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
such thing. 

Let the gentleman from Georgia (continued Mr. 
J.) imagine that he was before his constituents 
making a speech on the finances of the country— 
with the good old ladies, as well as their husbands 
and sons, all around him, and let him ask them, 
** Shall we put a tax on bank paper, gold and silver 
plate, &c., or upon your tea and cotlee, to delray 
the expenses of the Mexican war?’’ and what did 
the gentleman believe would be the reply ? 

Mr. JONES again interposed, and stated that he 
was not opposed to the gentleman’s amendment; 
but he said the old ladies and the people of his dis- 
trict would feel it far otherwise than a burden to 
reduce the heavy duties on sugar, salt, iron, and 
various other necessaries of life, and have some 
tax on tea and coffee, because, while they use a 


No; I do not imagine any 
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portion of the latter articles, they do not use one- 
twentieth of them that they do of the others upon 
which he (Mr. Jones) desired, according to the 
provisions of this bill, to reduce the duties, 

Mr. JOHNSON repeated that the duty upon tea 
and coflee was paid by from one to five hundred 
poor men to one rich man. There were many 
more of the poor than of the rich who pay it. 

Mr. JONES. Andeach one of them has the pa- 
triousm to pay it when it comes to war. 

Mr. JOHNSON said the poor mechanic or la- 
borer who earns some $500, 9600, or $700 a year, 
consumes as much tea and coffee in his family as 
the man who is making his $6,000, $7,000, or 98,000 
ayear. ‘The gentleman would not controvert but 
it Was a tax on the poor to defend the property and 
wealth of those who call themselves rich—-the aris- 
locracy of the country. 

Mr. JONES (Mr. J. again yielding) said the 
other articles which he had mentioned were equally 
necessaries of life as tea and coffee; until, then, 
we could take the duties off entirely from necessa- 
ries, We must select some in the emergency of war, 
and the tax would be more lightly felt on tea and 
cottee, of which much less quantities were used. 

Mr. JOLINSON. If the gentleman will go 
along with me, we will not only take them off of 
salt, sugar, &c., but of tea and coffee, and place 
them upon the capital of the rich used in shaving, 
invested in State stocks, bank stocks, plate, &c. 

He might not be entirely correct in all his esti- 
mates of the amount of revenue that his amend- 
ment would raise; and he should, did opportunity 
again ofler, present Jt in a more exact form. He 
could say, however, that its principle would en- 
able the Government to raise sufficient revenue by 
taxing the articles of the wealthy which were to 
be protected by this war, and exempting those of 
the poor. ‘The obvious justice and propriety of 
this policy being further warmly enforced, Mr. 
proceeded to make as near an estumate as he could 
arrive at of the probable revenue which would be 
raised under it, the results of which are embodied 
in the following table or statement: 

Estimated amount Revenue 
in the country. Srom it. 


Banking capital........ veceeeces S924,000,000 
One per cent. on this amount..... $3,240,000 
Bonds issued by the States and 

the United States,.........-00. 100,000,000 
One per cent. on this account..... ],000,000 
Money employed in shaving notes, 

lig Cin vnkeu nh seenesessteens 100,000,000 
One per cent. on the same....... 1,000,000 
Money loaned and bearing inter- 

OM aiindg Sows Rasersertnsessees -- 100,000,000 
One per cent. on the amount..... 1,000,000 
Capital vested in manufactures... 50,000,000 
One-half of one per cent. on the 

SNR 6 ois cod wews see eveedeesace 250,000 
Gold and silver ware............. 100,000,000 
Ten per cent. on the saine, ad 

VAIOFEM. ....cceccessececcess os 10,000,000 





$774,000,000 16,490,000 
This amount doubled would be a light tax, 
which would make..........+... ehabesanee $32,980,000 
It appears from the very highest authority, that 
the amount of precious metals used for purposes 
besides a circulating medium, ts from $3,320,000 ,000 
to $4,500,000,000. 


. . . . . . } 
The highest estimate of circulating medium in 


the precious metals is $1,824,000,000. So it will 
be seen that the amount used for purposes other 
than a circulating medium is much greater. 

Mr. J. appealed to every man on this floor, Whig 
or Democrat, who was a friend of the poor man, 


‘and of adopting such legislation as would result in 
| the greatest good to the greatest number, if this 


was nota more equitable basis of taxation than that 
presented to them in the bill under consideration. 
The revenue of the Government had long enough 
been collected from the back and stomach of the poor 
man; and if the great mass of the people could come 
to understand this subject, they would say, let the 
expenses of the Government, especially in time of 
war, be paid by those who need the protection, let 
them not fall upon those who endure the hardships, 
and fight the battles of the country, and the wealthy 
man be exempted, who sits at home behind his 
bank counter, and realizes his hundreds and thou- 
sands from speculating, stockjobbing, and shaving, 
while all other portions of the community are suf- 
ferers, 

Mr. J. proceeded to reply to the remarks of Mr. 
CoLLAMER on a former occasion, and to show the 
fallacy of his argument in behalf of a protective 
tariff, derived from the fact that those articles which 
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'| were highly taxed had fallen in price. He denied 
that this fall was the result of the protective tarig 
and pointed to other articles, not taxed, which had 
fallen in an equal or greater ratio. " 

In reply, also, to Mr. C.’s argument in behals, f 
a protective tariff, on the ground of the home mar- 
ket furnished by it, and to show the insuflicie ney 
of the said market, Mr. J. read the followino ex 
tract from a speech delivered by him on a forme; 
occasion: 

RECAPITULATION 

Of the amount of protection paid upon sundry articl. 


To the manufacturers of cotton goods......... - $23,000 000 
‘6 “ a 10.500 0 7 
‘“ “ iron mate ............ 18,155,100 
“ “ ; ¢ 


sugar made 
salt made 


eeereececces SRT t) 


“ “ 


Grand total....... 





This protection is first paid by the merchant, and becomes 

a part of the first cost of his goods; upon this amount jy 
lays at least fifty per cent. profit, which must be all paid by 
the farmers and mechanics of the country, which is, jy) 4) 

, the small sum of (profit to the merchant)..... O00 


» $25,000,000 
The amount brought down 


cet cove cece cece es OH OOK 


err Prey eee 84,000.00 


* _——__ * 
Upon all other articles, such as nails, leather, axes, elaine 

hats, ready-made elething, shoes, boots, seythes, sick}es 

blacksmiths’ tools, saddlery, cotton, yarn, spades, and |} 


Oy 
els, &e., which will average something like 50 per cent, aq 
valorem, might be safely put down at... ........816,000,000 
50 per cent. for collecting, as above stated....... 8,000,000 


The amount of protection and fees for colleeting 24,000.00 
The whole amount brought down.............. 84,000.00 


mechanics in tne simall villages, who do business in a <a!) 
way, to get the proposed $36,000,000 into the treasury of the 
| United States. F 
But we are told that these large manufacturing establix) 
ments must be protected and kept up, for the purpo-e of 
giving the agriculturists a home market for their surplus 
produce. ff the committee will give me their attention jor 
a short time, I will show the utter fallacy of this argument 
The whole number of persons employed in manufaeturing 
| in 1839 was about 775,000 ; in the same year there was raised 
_ in the United States: 





Bushels. 
OOMRss ess komsiee cabinet sts wcvce Ota E74 
DPS cccuese va ade teas bia en dehSeuee 84,823,272 


18,645,567 
Allowing eighteen bushels of breadstufis to be 
consumed by each individual employed in 
manufacturing, and it will not amount to 14,- 
000,000 of bushels; but I will put it down at 
that. ..cces 60bo £000 HObeweress O0neeneese sees 14,000,000 


eT TTC TTe eT eR TOT 467 000713 





$51,000,713 








Not a drop out of the bucket, and would not be missed liy 
the farmers if they did not know it. 


The number of neat cattle..... Rkvawss 14,971,586 
The number of hogs ..... skapes eoeee 20,001,293 
ee 4) £272,879 


Allow two hogs and one beef to sup- 
port every six persons employed in 
the eastern manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, and it 


would take of beef cattle........... 120.302 





GN asc60s Re bene Saou ean 258,604 
—— 387,96 
Deduct this number from the 41,272,879, and it r 
Leaves 2.000000. Crdicevestnbsdaeeusesyeseasse Meee 








| We have now ascertained the quantity of meat and bread 

| consumed by this home market. The next inquiry is, what 
does it amount to in dollars and cents? ; 

The corn, wheat, and rye might be averaged at fifty cents 

a bushel, which would make the 14,000,000 of bushels con 

sumed worth— 

87.000 000 

The cattle........ ie lita - 

eee p Asbeeeb a peu geses 


The whole amount of meat and bread... 





This is the whole amount paid by the manuta’- 
turing establishments to the farmers for the amount 
of bread and meat they consume. Mr. J. said 

it would be remembered by the committee that he 
had shown, by the operation of the present tariff, 
that it costs the people of this Government $105,- 
000,000 protection and collection fees to get the 
_ proposed $36,000,000 into the treasury of the t . 
ted States. In the first place, the people pai 
$108,000,000 into the pockets of collectors and 
manufacturers, as they say, to build up a home 
market. Then the manufacturer gives back to 


the farmers, for bread and meat, $9,512,492 of the 
108,000,000 that had been taken off of them,1n the 
rst place, in the way of price for their bread and 

|| meat; or, in other words, paying the farmer out 0! 
| his own money, retaining the balance of the $105, 
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900,000, which would be $98,487,574 clear gain in 
one year’s operation! This is what is called pro- 
weting home industry! If this is the kind of pro- 
tection that his constituents were to receive at the 
hands of the Federal Government, he now, in 
their name, In the name of all that was right, en- 
tered his solemn protest against such protection— 
the protection that robs the many for the benefit 
of the few—protection that transfers $108,000,000 
out of the pockets of the farmers and mechanics 
proper, into the pockets of the large manufacturing 
capitalists of the eastern States, without any re- 
muneration whatever. 
very object of our Government; that enables the 
large capitalists to live as drones in the hive, and 
feed upon the honey accumulated by the indus- 


A system that defeats the | 


tious bees. It is, in fact, the few living in luxury | 


and ease upon the labor of the many. 

Mr. J. had not concluded when his hour expired. 

Mr. COLLAMER obtained the floor, but yield- 
ed to a motion that the committee rise. 

An effort was made by Mr. RATHBUN (which 
failed) to have the bill laid aside, for the purpose 
of taking up the bill heretofore under discussion, 
to regulate the appointment of public officers. 

The committee then rose and reported. 

And the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Monpay, June 22, 1846. 


ams 

Mr. ATHERTON presented the credentials of 
Josepn Curtey, of New Hampshire, elected a 
Senator of the United States to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Woopsury. 

Mr. BERRIEN, on leave, introduced a bill to 
provide for the distribution of the edition of the 
laws and treaties of the United States published by 
Little & Brown; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

On motion of Mr. CASS, it was 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate the pro- 
gress Which has been made in the surveys of the 


i 
} 


/ are appointed to run with him. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


We may be cut 
off in the midst of our labors. Our worldly de- 
signs may be left unfinished. But the great pur- 
poses of our lives may nevertheless be fulfilled. 
Such a lesson the life of Mr. Herrick teaches. 
He was born in Rensselaer county, New York, 
and always resided there. From his early youth 


he was trained to habits of industry. In business 


| he was assiduous and successful; and he bore in 


all his pursuits and social relations an unblemished 
name, For the last fifteen years his place of resi- 
dence has only been separated from mine by the 
Hudson river. Our associations brought us little 
together; but I remember him as a man highly 


| esteemed in his neighborhood, executing with fidel- 


| will be remembered at home for his probity, his 


ity trusts of a local character, and occupying with 
respectability a seat in the Legislature of the State. 
In a word, he stood without reproach in the com- 
munity with which he lived. He has sustained to 
the end the same irreproachable character. He 


good faith in the transactions of business, his hu- 


| manity in works of benevolence, and for his kind- 


ness and courtesy in social intercourse. He will 
be remembered here for his conscientiousness as a 


'| legislator, and for the independence of action which 
| accompanies and denotes a strong sense of recti- 


mineral region upon Lake Superior, and within | 


what time such survey may probably be prepared 
for the sale of the lands in that country; and, also, 
his views respecting the proper mode of disposing 
of the said lands, keeping in view the interests of 
the United States, and the equitable claims of in- 
dividuals who, under the authority of the War 
Department, have made improvements thereon, 
or acquired rights of possession. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, announcing the death of the Hon. 
Ricuasp P. Herrick, a Representative from the 
State of New York, and inviting the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

The message having been read— 

Mr. DIX rose and addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Prestpent: The communication which has 
just been received from the House of Representa- 
uves, announcing the decease of Ricuarp P. Her- 
kick, one of the members of that body from the 
State of New York, devolves on me the melan- 
choly duty of asking the Senate to unite in the 
customary tributes of respect to his memory. 

The presence of death in these Halls is always 
solemn and impressive ; and it is doubly so when 
he comes among us without warning, and when 
the victim he has singled out is struck down in the 
fulness of health and strength. It is thus sudden- 
lyand almost unadmonished that Mr. Herrick 
has been summoned to his final account. On 
Tuesday last he was engaged in the performance 


of his legislative duties, though unwell from the 
evening of that day. 


| tude. 


The standing in life which Mr. Herrick 


| attained was the work of his own unassisted exer- 


| tions. 


| litical distinction to all. 


His example is one of the numerous illus- 
trations our country affords of the nature of our 
institutions to throw wide open the avenues of po- 
The sudden termination 


| of his legislative service is one of the still more 


numerous illustrations in which life abounds of the 


| emptiness of worldly honors. 


| husband and a father his example was deserving 


In the bosom of his own family his death will 
be most poignantly felt; for in the relations of a 


of all commendation. There are circumstances of 
a domestic character attending his decease which 


are calculated to bespeak a strong sympathy for 


those most nearly connected with him. It is but 


| a few weeks since she, who of all others was best 





| fitted to perform for him the last offices of aflee- 


tion, left him on a mission of maternal duty to one 
of their children in the North, unconscious of the 
more sacred and trying duty which was to demand 
her presence here. Sle comes now when it is too 
late to perform it. She will come to find her home 
made Siatinia by this sudden bereavement, and 


| perhaps not in time even to assist in performing 


the last sad office for the dead. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to unite in pay- 
ing to the memory of Mr. Herrick the usual tri- 
butes of respect; and for this purpose I offer the 
resolutions which [ will now read: 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate have 
received with deep sensibility the message from 


| the House of Representatives announcing the death 


It was not until Saturday | 


morning that he was considered in danger; but | 


long before the day closed he was numbered with 


the dead. Circumstances like these address them- | 


selves sige 


and are still as likely to attend our final exit from 
‘iese Halls as his. They admonish us strongly 


gnificantly to our reflection. They were | 


of the uncertain tenure by which life and its honors | 


are held. But in the 


‘ey may be called away from the scenes of their 
“or, there is a useful and a consolatory lesson. 
“or while it teaches us that we cannot stay the 


fight of time, it teach 
faithful dischar Law dettesms meeeere be 


-— eparture of those whose | 
ives have been well spent, however unexpectedly || 


of our duties, so measure his | 


“ourse that he shall not outstrip us in the race we | 





of Ricuarp P. Herrick, a member of that body 
from the State of New York, and that they tender 
to the widow and relatives of the deceased the 
expression of their sympathy in this afilicting 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate, asa 
mark of respect for the memory of the deceased, 
will attend his funeral to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, 
and wear crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for 
the memory of the deceased, the Senate do now 
adjourn. 


Vhich resolutions having been agreed to, the 


| Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpnay, June 22, 1846. 

Mr. T. B. KING, by leave, presented a memo- 
rial of the Georgia Historical Society, located in 
the city of Savannah, praying that an edition of 
the remaining senebiakad volumes of the rey 
of the Exploring Expediton may be published, 
and that the scientific institutions of the country 
may be supplied with copies of that history. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, by leave, reported a bill defining the limits 


| 


| of the Indian territory west of the States of Mis- 


souri and Arkansas. Read and committed. 


DEATH OF HON. MR. HERRICK. 


Mr. CARROLL, of New York, rose and an- 
nounced the death of his colleague, the Hon. | 
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ticuarp P. Herren, one of the Representatives 
from the State of New York. Mr. C 
was as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: The delegation from the State of ° 
New York have devolved upon me the melancholy 
duty of arresting your attention and that of the 
Repre sentatives of the nation upon this floor, 
from the consideration of the ordinary duties of 
legislation, to a series of resolutions which I hold 
in my hand concerning a lamented colleague, who, 
until within a few days, oceupied a seat among 
us, but who, in the dispensation of Him who de- 
crees all things in wisdom and for wood, beth in 


a and on earth, is now numbered among the 
cqead, 


.’s address 


{icnarp P, Herrick, of the Twelfth Congres- 
sional District of New York, is no more. On Sat- 
urday, the 20th instant, at six P. M., after a painful 
illness of a few days, which he bore with Chris- 
tian resignation and fortitude, his constitution 
yielded, and his spirit calmly exchanged its earth - 
ly and temporary tabernacle, as we humbly trust 
and believe, for its eternal habitation among the 
spirits of the just made perfect. 

Would that | had longer known my lamented 
colleague, that I might he enabled to do justice to 
his character and to portray the history of his life. 
You, however, Mr. Speaker, and every member 
upon this floor, will unite with me in bearing tes- 
trmony to the kindness, courtesy, diligence, ability, 
and purity of purpose with which he conscien- 
tiously discharged the duties of a Representative 
during the present long and arduous session of 
Congress. ‘The impression left upon your heart 
and our hearts, by his uniform urbanity of man- 
ners and wv ntlemanly and correct deportment, will 
not be effaced while one of us sojourns on earth, 
and will oft, in vain, cause a lingering look from 
every part of these walls for the late beloved oecu- 
pant of yonder seat. 

To the inhabitants of the county of Rensselear— 
which county comprised the congressional district 
lately represented by my colleague—these tidings 
will be no less afflictive than unexpected The 
name of Herrick was endeared to them from the 
participation of his father in the revolutionary war. 
Ricwarp P. Herrick dwelt among them fro% his 
boyhood. He lived to the age of fifty-five years. 
He had long been looked upon as one of their 
most worthy and upright citizens. ‘The founder 
of his own fame and fortune, his industry, enter- 
prise, and integrity of character, gradually enlarged 
the sphere of his business and usefulness, whilst 
his philanthropic and generous disposition identi- 
tified him with their institutions of rehgion and 
learning, and gained for him their good will and 
affection. They will long cherish his memory. 

To his bereaved family his loss can only be 
measured and appreciated by those who know and 
feel, as they knew and felt, the happiness flowing 
from a life incessantly devoted to the manifestation 
of the most affectionate relations of husband and 
father. Words fail to express the tender ties that 
have been severed by this unexpected and sudden 
bereavement. 

I submit to the House the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this House has heard with deep 
emotion, the communication of the death of the 
Hon Ricuarp P. Herrick, a member from the 
State of New York. 

Resolved, That this House tenders to the relatives 


| of the deceased the expression of its sympathy on 


this afflicting event; and, as a testimony of respect 
for the memory of the deceased, the members and 
officers of the House will go into mourning by 
wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 
Resolved, That the members and officers of the 
House will attend the funeral of the Hon. Ricwarp 
P, Herrick, deceased, to-morrow, attwelveo’clock 
meridian. . 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed for 


| superintending the funeral of the deceased. 


Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate 
to notify that body of the death of the Hon. R. P. 
Herrick, late one of the Representatives from the 
State of New York, that his funeral will take place 
from the Hall of this House to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock meridian, and that the Senate be invited to 
attend the same. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for 
he memory of the deceased, this House do now, 


| tadjourn. 


These resolutions having been read by the Clerk 
they were agreed to by a unanimous vote. 





a 
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And the House thereupon immediately adjourn- | 


ed. 

The committee for superintending the funeral 
consists of Messrs. Cannour, of New York; Nor- 
nis, of New Hampshire; Smrra, of Connecticut; 
Penp.eron, of Virginia; and C. B. Ssirn, of In- 
diana. 


IN SENATE. 


Tuespay, June 23, 1846. 





Attwelve o’clock the Senate was called to order, | 


and proceeded to the House of Representatives, 
according to invitation, to attend the funeral of the 
late Hon. R. P. Herrick, a member of that body. 
Soon after two o'clock the Vice President re- 
sumed the chair, when 
The Senate adjourne d. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, June 23, 1846. 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


Both Houses of Congress paid the last honors 
to-day to the memory of Ricuanp P. Ferrick, 


iisq., one of the Re presentatives of the State of 


New York. 

At twelve o’clock Mr. Herntick’s remains were 
removed into the hall of the Elouse of Representa- 
tives. The Vice President of the United States 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
were seated on the Spe aker’s platform. 

There were in attendance the President and his 
Cabinet, the members of the Senate and their offi- 
cers, the members of the Elouse, (of whom those 
of the State of New York were in the van of the 
procession,) the military and naval officers in uni- 
form, and many strangers. 

After an appropriate prayer, the Rev. Mr. 'Tus- 
tin, the Chaplain to the Senate, preached an able 
discourse, suitable to the occasion. 

After the funeral services were concluded in the 
Hall, the body was borne out by a number of the 
New York delegation, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by the relatives and friends of the deceased. 

A very long procession was formed, which eon- 
veyed the remains of Mr. Herrick to the Con- 
gressional burying-ground, in the suburbs of this 


cily. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, June 24, 1846. 
GENERAL GAINES. 


The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the 
following letter from General Gaines to the De- 
vartment of War, which was read and ordered to 
C printed: 


HeapQuarRTers Western Division, 
New Ovle ans, June 7, 18-46. 

Sin: Thave to acknowledge the honor of your letter of 
the 28th of May, (last month.) . 

It was with surprise [ learned the Department of War re 
garded with disapprebation the request made by me upon 
the Governors of Kentucky and other Statos for assistanee. 
Atthe time it was made, (the 4th of May last.) General ‘Tay 
lor was in the most critical situation. He had been left 
with neither adequate means nor men to sustain the nation 
al honer—opposed to an army near four times as strong as 
his own, and cut off from his military stores. The country 
was uncertain whether he could escape destruction. By 
his own gallantry, and the indomitable courage of his offi 
cers and imen, and the providence of God, be extricated 
himself from the difficulty. At this crisis he requested 
troops to be sentto him with all possible despatch. As com 
mander of this division of the United States army, I imme 
diately sought the means of meeting his wishes. And I 
would have deemed myself recreant to my trust, and merit 
ing dismissal from the service, if | had postponed action on 
the subject for two weeks, until orders could have been re 
ceived from Washington. 

The War Department may deem the number of troops 
asked by me as greater than the exigency required. This, 
I must confess, would astonish me, as the War Department 
asked and procured a bill authorizing the levy of fifty thou 
sand volunteers, and appropriating ten millions (310,000,000) 
to meet the same exigency. 

The War Department seems to be of opinion that there is 
no discretionary power lodged in me to act without positive 
orders. 1, therefore, would ask for information: if'a servile 
insurrection should oecur—if an irruption should be made 
by large tribes of Indians—if a swarm of steamers, with 
Paixhan guns, were seen hovering about this seacoast—or 
ifa general, at the head of a great part of the army of the 
United States, upon the frontier of a neighboring State near 
ine, should ask assistance, would it be my duty to refuse all 
aid until TE should have received orders trom ‘Washington ? 
I humbly conceive that the latter case has existed within 
the last month; and if ( have erred in deeming General Tay- 
lor and his army in a situation so hazardous as to demand 
immediate succor, 1t18 an error under which the country, 
the Congress, and the War Department, have equally labored 


Had assistance been delayed by me, and had General Tay- 
lor and his army been cut off, | would have regarded it as 
an indelible stigma upon my name. IT am aware that the 
exercise of such a discretion must ever be at the peril of the 
officer exercising it. That peril L can never hesitate to in- 
cur, whenever the welfare of the country demands it. If I 
exercise it unwisely, Lam willing that ny commission shall 
be forfeited; or if L exercise it vainly, or for dishonorable 
purposes, [am willing to be shot. Tam more than willing 
to abide the consequences of my conduct m this matter, 
confident as Iam that Ehave not transcended my duty, or 
acted with greater zeal than the emergency required. If 
the battles of the @&th and 9th of May, so well contested, as 
they were for a time, on both sides, had resulted in the loss 
of Taylor’s army, it would have plunged the whole Union 
into deep mourning, and into that most poiguant of all human 
griefs—an abiding sense of self-reproach tor the settled and 
cold indifference with which his want of competent force 
and supplies had been for months witnessed. 

‘The talented and gallant General De Buys, who for a fong 
time commanded the finest division of volunteers [ have 
ever seen sinec the war of 1814 and °15, and who, [ am sure, 
has no superior for the command of this description of force, 
with L. Texada, E-q., one of the most promising young 
members of the Legislature, and the talented Jadge Bryce, 
were not, as you seem to suppose, private citizens. They 
were Louisiana volunteers, and gentlemen of high respect- 
ability, and were appointed by me to act as officers of the 
general staf!’ —upon the same principle that the distinguished 
Edward Livingston, A. L. Dunean, and John R. Grymes, 
all first rate lawyers, were appointed by Jackson to act as 
staff officers. 

Jackson’s object was, as my object has ever been upon 
such oceasions, to maintain the great principle upon which 
the defence and the independence of our beloved Union must 
forever depend; that to be a private volunteer is to hold a 
station of high honor, whence an acting general staff may 
with strict propriety be taken and put on duty in the absence 
of the regular staff of the army. 


These appointments, and all the measures taken by me to || 


which you object, were deemed by me as essential duties, 
and discharged by me upon principles sanctioned by the 
createst and best of men ever known to me, some of whom 


took their degrees in military and political science in the | 


sehool of our beloved Washington, Greene, and Knox; and 
in the more civie school of Jefferson and Dearborf and Gal- 


latin; and though last, not least, in the school of Madison, | 
Eustis, Dallas, and Armstrong, Monroe, and Calhoun, the || 


master spirits of the war of 1812 to 1814 and 1815. 

te assured, sir, that I will obey with much pleasure the 
orders of the President of the United States, aecording to 
my oath of office. As to the reprimands with which you 


have honored me in the last year, and in the last and present | 


month, although they strike me as novelties not being war- 
ranted by the sentence of a general court-martial, yet [ cheer- 


fully submit to them, as they seem to be a source of pleasure || 
to the War Department, and certainly inflict no injury on me. || 
I can conceive butone motive for their frequent occurrence, | 


and that is, that my name shall be so bandied before the 
country, that the public may be prepared to see with indif- 


ference my name passed by in silence if more distinguished | 
If this is so, the labor is | 
useless, as T may very soon be unable to discharge the active | 


officers are created in the army. 


duties of my profession, (though long in the enjoyment of 


excellent health ;) tor Lam already old, of a contented dis- | 
position, and have received sufficient distinctions during my | 


humble life. Not the least of these distinctions do I regard 


the late war measures of Congress and the President, and the | 


noble-hearted Louisianians, and the othér whole-souled 
western and southern men, in not only indirectly, but ex- 
pressly, generously, and unanimously approving my conduct 
in having for many months urged the adoption of the princi- 
pal measures which have recently been carried as by acela- 
mation. 

I do not wish to have the place of any general or other 
officer known to me. I, sir, was born ata time and reared 


among men who had not learned the art of marching to dis- | 


tinction by trampling under foot the claims of their dearest 
friends or brother soldiers. Very respectfully, yours, 
EDMUND PENDLETON GAINES, 
Major General U. S. Army, comd’g Western Division. 
Hon. Wittiam L. Marcy, 
Secretary of War, Washington city, D. C. 
PETITIONS. 


The PRESIDENT also presented the petition of 
the American Philosophical Society, praying that 
the provisions of the present tariff relative to the 
admission of books, maps, and other scientific 


works free of duty may not be repealed ; which || 


was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Lyda | 


Lord, praying a pension; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
THE SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 
Mr. DICKINSON presented the following reso- 
lutions, adopted by a convention of county super- 
intendents of common schools, and friends of edu- 


cation generally, held at Albany, New York, in | 
May last; which were ordered to lie on the table, |! 


and be printed : 


‘Resolved, That while this convention are impressed with | 


profound respect and veneration for the memory of the late 
James Smithson, of England, and gratitude for his munifi- 


cent legacy to the United States, made with a view to the | 


increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, they can- 
not suppress their deep mortification and painful regret, that 


the representatives of the people of these United States | 
should have suffered a fund created for such noble and ex- | 
alted purposes to remain so long unemployed; and they do || 
respectfully, but most earnestly, recommend to the present || 


Congress to adopt such measures as will carry into immedi- 


ate effect the benevolent intentions of the philanthropic and | 


liberal donor. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. June 24, 


“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, signe 
president and secretaries, be forwarded to each of t 
tors in the Senate of the United States from the 
New York.” 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Mili 
Affairs, reported ‘A bill to provide for the orgay- 
ization of the volunteer forces brought into the ser. 
vice of the United States into brigades and divs. 
ions, and for the appointment of the nec; sary 
number of general officers to command the sane.” 
which was read a first and second time by its title 
when Mr. B. gave notice of his intention to ask th¢ 
Senate to-morrow to proceed to its consideration 

Mr. WEBSTER called for the reading of ¢),, 
bill, and it was read. 5 

Mr. WEBSTER said he was not at all surpris- 
ed at the introduction of this bill; for aught “ 
knew it was a necessary one; but it showed, atall 
events, that the law which it was intended to amend 
and improve was but a piece of patchwork. Tha; 
law was not passed for calling into the service o¢ 
the United States the militia of the country, jo; 
was it passed in the regular exercise of the ‘power 
conferred upon Congress for raising and maintain. 
'ingan army. It was a mixed, an anomalous, ay 

incongruous system, as, he would venture to say, 
| this early occasion for its modification proved it ip 

be, and as would be made abundantly evident be- 
| fore the war with Mexico was ended. 

I shall not (continued Mr. W.) oppose th pro- 
| gress of this bill. I cannot say it is unconstity- 
tional, though I think it is irregular, inconvenient, 
and not strictly conformable to the exercise of the 
constitutional power of Congress. Tf those who are 
charged with the conduct of the war, and are an- 
| swerable for its results, think it necessary, I shal} 

not oppose it. But I will take the occasion now 
| presented, sir, of the second reading of an import- 


d by the 
he Sena 
State of 


ary 


ant bill respecting the troops called into the service 
| to carry on the war, to make a few remarks re- 
specting the war itself, and the condition in which 
we find ourselves in consequence of that war. The 
war continues, and no man can say definitely when 
it will end—no man can say, upon any reasonable 
estimate, what expense will be incurred before its 
conclusion. 

We have received a very important communica- 
tion from the President—I mean liis messave of 
the 16th of June—setting forth his views and 
opinions, and the views and opinions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with respect to the means 
and sources of revenue for carrying on the war. 
Upon this, sir, as well as upon one or two other 
|| subjects connected with this bill, I have a few re- 
marks to make. 

The Executive is responsible for the conduct of 
the war, and for the application of the resources 
put at his disposal by the two Houses of Congress 
|| for the purpose of prosecuting the war. For one, 
I shall not deny the Government any supplies 
| which may be considered necessary. Whatever 

may be thought of the origin of the war, the fact 
that war does exist is itself a sufficient reason for 
granting the means for prosecuting that war with 
| effect. Those who sheen the origin of the war, 
and those who most earnestly long for its termina- 
tion, will all agree that the refusal of supplies would 
| make no amends for what some lament, and would 
not hasten what I hope all desire. 
The message of the 16th of June informs the 
| Senate and the country, that for the fiscal year 
ending July, 1847, there will be, under the opera- 
tion of the existing law for raising revenue, a defi- 
ciency, if the war continues, of twenty millions of 
dollars, and suggests the ways and means by which 
it is expected that this deficiency will be made 
good. I refer to these suggestions, for the purpose 
of making a few observations upon them. 
'| The object is to provide new sources of revenue, 
which shall realize a fresh amount beyond that 
furnished by the provisions of the existing law of 
twenty millions of dollars between this time and 
the first of July next year. That is the object. 
The first suggestion in the communication from the 
Executive Government is, that five millions and a 
half may be produced by reducing the rates of du- 
| ties on certain imported articles, and by laying new 
taxes on certain other articles now free of all duties; 
_ meaning principally, I oneness by those articles 
| now free, and which are to be taxed, tea and coffee. 
There is also an intimation or an opinion expressed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that a million of 


| dollars will accrue to the Treasury under the opera- 
tion of the warehouse bill, if that bill should become 
alaw. In the next place, it is estimated. that, if the 
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pill for graduating the price of the public lands shall 
hecome a law, the augmentation of the sales of the 
wblie lands will so far counterbalance any losses 
ineurred in the reduction of price, as on the whole 
to produce halfa million of dollars more than would 
otherwise be obtained from that source. These 
coyeral sums put together would leave a balance of 
$12,580,000 still to be provided for, and a provision 
for this balance 1s contemplated either by loans or 
hy an authority to the ‘Treagury to issue Treasury 
notes, or both, with a distinct recommendation and 
preference, however, for the authority to issue 
‘Treasury notes. . . 

Now, sir, with an anxious desire that the coun- 
try shall be Jed into no mistaken policy in regard | 
to this very important subject of revenue—a sub- 
‘eet always important, and intensely important in 
‘ime of war—I will take occasion to suggest for 
eeptiemen’s consideration what occurs to me as 
worthy of being suggested, in very few words, 
upon these several topics, © 

‘In the first place, there is no doubt that a tax 
properly laid upon tea and coffee will be productive 
of aclear positive revenue; but this will depend 
woon two things: first, upon the amount of the 
tax; and, secondly, upon the mode of laying it. 
The first is obviously a matter for consideration; 
and in regard to the second, I suspect that gentle- | 
men who are desirous of raising revenue by this 
means will find their calculations fallacious unless | 
tiey make the duty specific. In my opinion an 
ad valorem duty will disappoint their hopes of any 
considerable amount of revenue. If I mistake not, 
under such a system it will besoon found that teas 
niade upin Canton for the New York market will 
become wonderfully cheap. A specific rate per 
pound will undoubtedly make the duty productive 
ot revenue. 

[doubt not that Treasury notes may be avail- 
able for the uses of the Government toa considerable 
extent. [do not mean as revenue or income, but as 
instruments or facilities for the transfer of balances, | 
ud as proper to be used in anticipation of taxes or 
sourcesof income. In regard to this, I would say, 
simply, that if it be the purpose of the Government, 
as has been intimated to us for some time, to re- 
sort to the issue of Treasury notes, I think the 
loss of a single day, especially the loss of a single 
week, will turn out to be quite inconvenient; that 
is, if the issue of ‘Treasury notes is considered the 
best and safest, if they can be used by the Treas- 
ury under authority of law, before the money in 
the possession of the Government is exhausted. 
All l wish to say is, that I earnestly recommend to 
the Committee on Finance to bring in a bill by it- 
self for the issue of Treasury notes immediately. 
| believe it has been as usual as otherwise for such 
laws to originate in the Senate—there is no consti- 
tutional impediment to such a course; and I hope 
that these and other important measures, such as 
the modifying of taxes and laying new ones, will | 
not be suffered to lag along through Congress in a 
general omnibus bill. Where the subjects are dis- || 
‘met, they should be kept separated; and where 
they are simple and plain, they should be acted on || 
promptly. 

Having said this much of those two sources of || 
assisting the revenue, the tax upon tea and coffee, 
and the issue of Treasury notes, both of which I 
almit to be efficient, and probably certain in their 
operations, T have now to say that other matters, 
Siggested and relied on in the communication I 
have referred to, I consider conjectural, uncertain, | 
aid not fit to be the basis of provisions incumbent | 
on us to make before we leave our seats here to |! 
piace the Executive in a proper condition to carry 
on the war, I suppose the calculation will be that | 
‘considerable amount will be secured by a reduc- 
ton of the duties upon articles already taxed, upon | 
“© Supposition that the importation will be so | 
much increased as to increase the aggregate re- | 
‘eipts. I will not say that this is not a well-found- 
ed opinion. I have all proper respect for the source 
‘rom, whence it comes; but I will venture to say 
“iat itis but an opinion; it hardly amounts to the 
“Maracter of an estimate, for want of certain and 
— foundation. We have no experience from 
which we can derive a satisfactory conviction that 
— be the result. If 1 were responsible, I 

‘ould not choose to place reliance to any extent 
upon this — ‘. 
f. = - next increase is to come from the | 
if: on of the warehouse system. I consider || 

8 equally void of any certain foundation to rest |! 


|Our expenses are very great. 


_ vide for this extraordinary expense. 


| say that, from the nature of the 
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— I do not see how a million of money, in 
addition to the present income, is to be derived 
from admitting goods into the country to be car- 
ried out again without paying any duty whatever. 
I really do not conceive that the facility of carry- 
ing goods through the country without the pay- 
ment of duty, is going to produce us a million of 
dollars. This is a matter of which I should like 
to see minute details; I should like to see calcula- 
tions made by which this result is expected to be 
accomplished. At present, I do not see the prac- 
ticability of it. 

And so in regard to the public lands; it may be 
that the passage of a graduation bill would so en- 
hance the disposition to buy by reducing the price, 
as considerably to increase the quantity sold; but 
that that increase will be so great as to produce an 
overplus of half a million, or any other sum, not- 
withstanding the diminution of price, is, I think, 
a matter of opinion which cannot be relied upon. 
So that these sources of income appear to me to 
be rather too uncertain to be the foundation of any 
satisfactory provisions; there appears rather too 
much risk in making mere opinions, not to say 
conjectures, the basis of legislation for producing 
revenue for the purposes of Government. 

The truth is, that, if this war continues, we must 
have a substantial taxation, or we must incur a 
public debt. Wecannot look to Treasury notes as 
revenue; if they assume interest, and are payable 
at a distant day, they become of course a public 
debt. There must, then, be a substantial tax, or 
there must be a public debt, if the war continues. 
j I do not say they 
are unnecessary; I make no imputation of that 
sort at present. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the particulars; but I stated here some time 
azo, upon the credit of others, that of which I am 
perfectly convineed, that our expenses have been 
half a million of dollars a day. Forty days ago 
we passed an act declaring that war existed, and 
authorizing the calling out of fifty thousand vol- 
unteers. Well, sir, I have a full conviction that 
the military expenditures of the Government, the 
expense of raising, equipping, and transporting the 
force which has already been called out, will be 
found to have cost twenty millions, or very nearly 
that amount, at this moment. Some portions of 
our warlike preparations are peculiarly expensive— 
I mean the regiments of mounted volunteers. 
They are necessary, I suppose, for the nature of 
the service; but there was a document published 
here—a communication, I think, from the War 
Department--when Mr. Poinsett was Secretary, 


| in which it was estimated, if I mistake not, that 


one regiment of mounted riflemen in regular ser- 
vice cost the Government per annum as much as 
three regiments of infantry, each composed of the 
same number of men. And there is good reason 
to believe that these occasional regiments of volun- 
teers will be still more expensive. Almost every 


| circumstance connected with this war is calculated 


to increase the expense. The vast distance to be 
traversed makes the cost of transportation very 
great; and it becomes the duty of Congress to pro- 
\ I do not say 
that the expense ought not to be incurred. I only 
yar, the expense 
must necessarily be very great. And I take this 
occasion to say that I have seen with great pleasure 
the alacrity with which volunteers have rushed to 
the public service. A spirit of patriotism and de- 
votion to the country’s interest has been manifested 
of which we may justly be — 

But upon these sources of revenue let me make 
another remark, though perhaps it is too obvious to 
require notice. For one-half the deficiency the 
Government proposes to rely on Treasury notes or 
loans. Well, if this be so, then, of course, I sup- 
pose the idea of pressing for the present the inde- 
pendent treasury, or sub-treasury, must be aban- 


doned by every one; for, what would be the use | 


of Treasury notes under a Sub-treasury Adminis- 
tration? The issue of Treasury notes would be per- 
fectly inconsistent with the sub-treasury system. 
It is quite plain that if the Government, for its own 


| use, is driven to the necessity of issuing paper, it | 
| can have no occasion to make provision for locking 

| up its treasures. 
it penal to issue or receive anything but specie. | 


The sub-treasury system makes 


They are, therefore, entirely inconsistent with each 
other. 
With respect to loans, I beseech gentlemen not 


to deceive themselves. There is money enough in | 
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| the country, it is true, and the credit of the Gov- 
ernment will be good if we lay such taxes as will 
produce revenue; but, if gentlemen suppose that a 
lean is to be contracted in this country for the use 
of the Government, to be paid in specie, in the ex- 
pectation that that specie is to be locked up, they 
will find themselves mistaken. Those who hold 
capital will consent to no such thing. If the Gov- 
ernment makes a loan, it must be made in the ordi- 
nary way—payable by instalments or otherwise, 
under circumstances that will show that this amount 
of money is not to be drained from all the opera- 
tions of private life. I take it for granted, then, if 
loans are to be made, the new method of keeping 
the public money must be abandoned. 

And now, sir, having said this much in relation 
to the ideas communicated to us respecting the 
mode of raising revenue, I desire to add that, in my 
judgment, the time has come to ask for the object 
and character and purposes for and under which 
the war is hereafter to be conducted. The people 

| of this country, while they are willing to pay all 
needful expenses; while they are desirous of sus- 
taining the glory of the American arms; while 
they are ready to defend every inch of American 
territory, and maintain all the essential rights of 
their country; the people, if | do not misread their 
desires, now wish to know the objects and pur- 
poses and ends for which this war is further to be 
carried on. There is not nowa hostile foot within 
the limits of the United States. Our army, at first 
an army of observation, then an army of occupa- 
tion, has become an army of invasion; I will not 
say unjust invasion; but itis encamped at this mo- 
ment beyond the limits of the United States, and 
within the acknowledged territory of Mexico; and, 
if we may credit the rumors which have recently 
reached us, a purpose is entertained of marching 
immediately and directly to the city of Mexico. 
Well, now, the people, as | have said, appear to 
me to demand, and with great reason, a Ki, dis- 
distinct, and comprehensible account of the objects 
and purposes of this war of invasion. The Pres- 
ident, by two messages, one of the 13th of May, 
and the other of the 16th of June, signifies that he 
is ready to treat with Mexico upon terms of peace; 


\| while it appears, at least as far as we know now, 


that Mexico is not willing to treat. In regard to 
this, I must say that, in my judgment, if this be 
the state of the case, Mexico is acting entirely an 
unreasonable and senseless part, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to this extent, is aoting 
a proper one: that is to say, as the war does exist, 
and the American Government is ready to treat, 
without prescribing terms, so as to show that her 
terms would be unacceptable, and Mexico declines 
to treat, why then I say, so far the conduct of the 
United States is reasonable, and the conduct of 
Mexico unreasonable and senseless. I would de- 
sire on all such occasions, for many reasons, and 
in this case for two more than the rest, to keep our 
country entirely in the right, and to satisfy every 
individual in the country that itis in the right, and 
that it desires nothing wrong; and I would advise, 
if | were called on to give advice, that this Gov- 
ernment should tendera formal solemn embassy te 
Mexico. And the two reasons which would in- 
| fluence me are—in the first place, Mexico is weak 
and we are strong; it is a war, therefore, on her 
‘| part, against great odds; and, in the next place, 
| Mexico is a neighbor, a weak neighbor—a repub- 
lic formed upon our own model, who, when she 
threw off the dominion of old Spain, was influenced 
' throughout mainly by our example; certainly we 
wished her success; certainly we congratulated her 
upon her change from a viceroyalty to a republic 
upon our own model; we wished her well; and I 
think now that the people of the United States 
have no desire (I think they have no pleasure) in 
doing her an injury beyond what is ae to 
maintain their own rights. The poeeee of the Uni- 
ted States cannot wish to crush the republic of 
Mexico; it cannot be their desire to break down a 
neighboring republic; it cannot be their wish to 
| drive her back again to a monarchical form of gov- 
/ernment, to render her a mere appanage to some 
one of the thrones of Europe. 
This is not a thought which can find harbor in 
_ the generous breasts of the American people. Mex- 
ico has been unfortunate; she is unfortunate. I 
| really believe the Mexican people are the worat 
governed people in Christendom. ‘They have yet 
to learn the true benefits of free institutions. De- 
pressed and ruined by a dominant military power, 
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maintaining an army of forty thousand troops, 
how can a government, limited in its resources as 
that of Mexico, flourish? It is impossible. She 
has been unhappy, too, in the production or non- 
production of men to guide her councils. [ am 
sorry to say it of a republic, but it is nevertheless 
true Mexico has produced few or none really 
enlightened patriotic men. I verily believe, and | 
xadly fear, that history will hereafter record the 
melancholy truth, that, from the time of the estab- 
lishment of an independent government, the people 
of Mexico have been worse governed a great deal 
than they were under the viceroyalty, Nobody 
can wish to see her fall; but Mexico must hear the 
suggestions of reason. She must listen to terms 
this she ought to know. And if her 
Ciovernment be not hopelessly stupid and infatua- 
ted, they must be aware that this is her true inter- 
est. Nothing can exceed, | have always thought, 
the obstinacy and senselessness manifested by Mex- 
co for so many years In refusing to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas. A correspondence 
between this Government and Mexico upon that 
subject took place ata time when I had something 
to do with the Administration, so that my atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the course of con- 
duct pursued by Mexico, which struck me as re- 
sembling—though it was much more senseless— 
the conduct of old Spain in attempting for many 
yeors to reconquer the people of the Low Countries 
alter they had declared their independence. 

Mexico must be taught that it is necessary for 
her to treat for peace upon considerations which 
belong to the present state of things. We have 
Just claims against her—claims acknowledged by 
herself in the most solemn form of treaty suipula- 
tions. She oueht to make provision for the pay- 
ment of those claims; in short, she must be brought 
io justice, Lam not one of those who would do 
her an injustice; but it does appear to me that if, 
after all that has occurred, she still persists in re- 
American Minister on the 
cround that it was through the fault of the United 
State that she lost Texas, she will be acting a very 
senseless part. 

As to her enlisting the sympathy of foreign Pow- 
ers, | have not the least belief that any Power 
stands behind Mexico. 
in her possessing the assurance of any Power that, 
if she will hold on in the contest, foreign aid will 
be sent to her. If think the whole policy of the 
Governments of Europe takes a different turn. 
| believe that they think—and especially England— 
that it is their interest to have Mexico at peace ; 


of peace; 


fusing to receive an 


’ 
In a state of active industry, cultivating her re- 
sourees, multiplying her products, and increasing 
her ability to purchase from them. I believe that 
this will soon be the declared policy of the British 
Ciovernment, as it is undoubtedly the true policy 
of all Governments. I believe, therefore, that if 
Mexico‘rested upon any hope that by-and-by aid 
and suceor will come from foreign sources, that 
hope will entirely fail. 

The ne wspapers speak of mediation. I doubt 
whether there is much truth in that; if, however, 
any offer of mediation be made by the best friend 
Mexico has, it must come down to this at last, that 
she must treat for peace, For one, l would vote 
for a suspension of hosulities to the end that nego- 
iiation might take place; and if 1 were to advise, 
| would say, make her an otler ofa formal embassy. 
{ would be for keeping ourselves entirely in’ the 
ritht. We can afford todo so; we can lose noth- 
me in dignity by it. It is not steoping on our 
part, because all the world knows that the contest 
is very unequal, If she will consent to this, I say 
meet her in negotiation, and in the mean time sus- 
pend military operations. But if she will not do 
this; if she persists foolishly and senselessly in 
carrying on the war; if she prefer war to peace, 
then, of course, she must have war, vizorous war, 
until she be compelled to adopt a different line of 
conduct. 

Mr. BENTON said the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] chiefly 
addressed themselves to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, [Mr. Lewis,] who might find 
it appropriate on some future occasion to reply to 
some parts of them. For himself, as he did not 
understand the Senator from Massachusetts as ob- 
jecting to the bill itself, he saw but two aspects 
‘under which the observations of the Senator ad- 
dressed themselves to the chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Military Affairs; and, under these aspects, | ent in term of service from the troops which he 
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I have not the least belief 


he would reply. The first related to the generals | 
which the bill proposed to appoint; and, on this | 
point, he admitted that the committee had found 
it a difficult operation to carry out their views 
relative to the militia generals. ‘The bill had been 
carefully drawn up so as to avoid any supposed 
inconvenience which might result from the opera- 
tion of a recent law, and with a strict view to econ- 
omy. The other related to the expense of mounted 
troops, supposed, by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, on the estimate of Mr. Poinsett, to be three 
to one over the same number of infantry. Mr. B. 
said this depended upon the theatre where the 
mounted force was employed. If in a settled 
country where forage was bought for the horses, 
the calculation micht hold good; but if where the 
horses fed themselves, it would not hold good; | 


and this was the case with our present mounted | 


foree. They are to be employed in the great 
crassy plains of the Southwest and West, where 
the horse finds his food under his feet, and where 
the food for the man follows in the shape of cattle, 
and feeds on the same grass which sustains the 
horse. This makes a great change in the charac- 
ter as well as in the expense of war operations, | 
dispensing in these grassy plains, which extend 
indefinitely towards Mexico and the Pacific ocean, 
with the cumbrous commissariat of modern Euro- 
pean armies. In these vast plains the character 
of war changes, and becomes adapted to the open- 
ness of the country and the new inode of subsist- 
ence. It assimilates to the character of war ope- 
rations in Asia, where mounted men constitute the 
chief force, and is also the cheapest force. Emi- 
grants are to be seen in thousands who find sup- 
plies along the boundaries of Mexico both for 
themselves and their draft-horses; and Colonel 
Dodge, in bis reconnoissance at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, found an ample supply of grass. 

‘The bill was then taken up in committee of the 
whole for consideration. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said that the present bill, 
though not perfect, is better than the one which 
we passed a few days since in agreeing with the 
committee of conference. It deprives the States, 
however, of the appointment of the highest officers 
of their volunteers. The States furnish the colo- 
nels and subordinate officers, but this bill takes the 
appointment of higher officers from the States, and 
nuts itin the hands of the General Government. 
oteaias furnishes three regiments, which, ac- 


cording to this bill, would form a brigade; yet | 
Kentucky is not to have the appointment of bri- 


gade officers. ‘These officers should be designated 


by the voice of the regiments, and then the Gov- | 


ernor of the State should appoint the man of their 
choice. What is there in this Mexican war that 
should induce us to depart from the old custom? 
The men will act better and march prouder under 
officers of their own choice, whom they know and 
who will share their fortunes in peace or war. 
‘The appointment of these officers properly belongs 
to the States. He was willing to give the Presi- 


dent the power to appoint more officers to the reg- | 


ular army, but he was not willing to interfere with 
what he considered the militia. {t was right that 
the militia in the field should be under the com- 
mand of a Federal general; but he objected to this 
authority of the President to make specific ap- 
pointments of officers of high rank to command 
State woops. General Taylor’s despatches show 


that our army was very much in want of more | 


officers in the recent battles. One regiment was 


commanded by a major, another by a lieutenant | 


colonel, and another even by a captain! He was 
therefore willing to have more ofiicers in the gen- 
eral army, but he wished the militia and gallant 


volunteers might be left to choose their own offi- | 


cers. . 


He was not prepared to offer any amendments. | 


He would go for a repeal of part of the law passed | 


two or three days since. If no gentleman was 


now prepared to offer amendments, he would move | 


to ony and print them. 
i Ir. 


3ENTON said the States lost nothing by | 


the bill, for they were not in a condition to supply | 


the generals wanted. The State laws and militia 


organization would not apply: militia would serve | 


six months—the volunteers serve for twelve. Ifa 
militia general was therefore called out, he would 
come with his militia commission, and under the 
law which provides for calling out the militia; he 


would therefore be different in character and differ- | 
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commanded. But how call out the militia generals > 
If done, must it not be according to the laws of the 
States, and which may require the senior officer 
to be taken? Can he be selected either by th» 
Governor of the State or the President? Herp 
are certainly grave difficulties, all of which arp 
easily and constitutionally avoided by the bjjj 
now before the Senate. This bill violates », 
right of the States: it deprives them of no appoint. 
ment which they coulg make themselves. f,, 
unless their Legislaturés are convened to authoriz, 
the appointment of twelve months’ generals to 
command the volunteers, they have no generals 
which they can furnish. Mr. B. acquiesced in t)y; 
motion of Mr. Carrrenden to postpone the bil] ,))] 
to-morrow, when he hoped it would be read the 
third time and passed, the exigency of the public 
service requiring the immediate appointment of tie 
generals. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN thought it did away wit) 
the old custom. Our militia laws were intended jp) 
keep the power of these appointments away from 
the vortex of Executive patronage. his systen, 
of raising volunteers seemed to him to be an exely. 
sion of the militia, the constitutional force of the 
country, by rendering them useless. When the 
militia are called out, they appoint their own ofi- 
cers, and go out with them. But we evade this 
mode by raising a force, and calling them volun- 
teers. And have we called out these volunteers jn 
order to put them under the command of Federal 
officers of rank? These troops are still militia, 
though you call them volunteers. You have not 
appointed the captains, the majors, nor the colo- 
nels; why, then, take away the appointment of 
higher officers? Shall Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and other States, not have the privilege which Lou- 
isiana has enjoyed, in appointing a brigadier gen- 
eral, now recalled to take command of the Oregon 
rifle regiment? Every Kentucky volunteer would 
feel proud in marching under the banner of his own 
State, with officers of his own choice; so with other 
States. Shall these men not: be gratified? Hy; 
would oppose every interference with these gallant 
volunteers, in their right to have officers whom 
they know, so long as there was a hope of that op- 
position being successful. He therefore hoped the 
further consideration of the bill would be post- 
poned. é 

It was accordingly postponed till to-morrow, and 
the bill was ordered to be printed. 


[Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States. Also, a mes- 
sage announcing that the President had signed and 
approved the supplemental Mexican war bill, and 


ho 


| sundry private bills. } 


THE HOUMAS LAND CLAIM. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, rose and said: 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a New York 
paper, which contains a letter from this place, of 
the 2ist instant, which totally misrepresents cer- 
tain remarks made by me on Friday last, in answer 
to an inquiry made by Mr. Hanneean, Senator 
from Indiana. I may have been misunderstood, 
for my friends Sonaal aa. being of opinion that | 
should answer no such question, prevented me 
from saying all that I had intended to say. 

After the vote of the Senate on the joint resolu- 
tion relating to the issuing of patents for the 
Houmas claim in Louisiana had been announced 
on Friday last, the Senator from Indiana rose and 
inquired of me whether I was not interested in the 
claim, stating that he had heard such a report, and 
that he had made the inquiry with no unfriendly or 
disrespectful motive. Under different circumstances 
I certainly would not have replied in the Senate to 
any such interrogatory. Having previously heard 
myself, however, that a report was In circulauion 
ihat I was interested to the amount of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the Houmas claim, and 


that my action on the joint resolution was to be 


attributed to that interest, 1 was highly gratified 
that the Senator from Indiana had afforded me an 
opportunity of publicly denying the charge; @ 
deees made, no doubt, with the view of impair- 
ing the influence I might be supposed to exercise 
from my position in support of the joint resolution. 
Now, so far from being embarrassed at the ques 
tion, or from admitting that 1 was interested in the 
lands covered by the two patents to which the reso- 
lution relates, as stated in the said letter, I dis 
tinctly denied having any such interest; and now 


// repeat that I have not the slightest personal inter- 
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estion. 
* a pei seat in the Senate the session be- 
. a, jast, there was pending in that body a bill 
whieh purported to be a bill for the adjustment of 
“iH the large suspended land claims in Louisiana, 
i the United States courts, which contained a 
“ovision requiring patents to be issued in favor of 
the claimants to the Houmas claim, without sub- 
muting the utle to the decision of the courts, there- 
hy confirming it for upwards of 188,000 acres, it 
having been previously confirmed by Congress to the 


ent only of about six thousand acres; that, believing | 
ta A 


‘he aid claim to be unfounded, I had opposed that 
_vovision of the bill requiring patents to be issued 


for the Houmas claim, although the bill contained 
,gother provision confirming a claim to a tract of 
nd of six hundred and forty acres, derived from 
the United States, which I held within the limits 
of that portion of the Houmas claim for which a 
patent had not been issued ; that the said tract 
‘¢ land was of but little value, and that I had 
»eyer attached any importance to it, and I do not 
now believe that it could be sold for two dollars 


veracre. ‘To the value of that tract of land, how- 
ever, | was interested in supporting, and not in 


opposing that bill, which, in effect, confirmed the | 


Houmas claim; so that, on that occasion, I voted | 


in direct opposition to my interest to the value of 
that tract of land, and I so informed my colleazue 
and other members of the Senate at the time. This 
claim of six hundred and forty acres is not em- 
braced within the limits of the lands covered by 
ihe two patents issued by Mr. Bibb, the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to which the joint resolu- 


tion relates, and would not in the slightest degree | 
be affected by the decision of the Senate upon the || 


said resolution. 


I did say, however, that, | 


' 


ion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
pronouncing the Maison Rouge claim fraudulent 
and void beyond a league square; and it is contra- 
ry to the decision of the same court, in the case of 
Miner vs. Tillottson, in which judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of the defendant, and against the 
validity of the Houmas grant to the extent claimed. 
The members of the Senate must have witnessed 
the extraordinary exertions made in both Houses 
of Congress, within the last two years, in favor of 
the Houmas claim. Believing it to be unfounded 
myself, and that, at all events, it should be dis- | 
posed of, as the other large claims in Louisiana 
are to be disposed of, under the act of Congress 
passed for the purpose, I have resisted the attempts 
made to confirm the claim, and the issuing of pat- 
ents without confirmation, and have been uniform- 
ly sustained in my opposition by a large majority | 
of the Senate. Hence it is that my motives 
throughout this whole transaction have been mis- 
conceived, or intentionally misrepresented. Con- 
scious of the rectitude of my course in regard to 
this matter, I have hitherto disregarded, as I still 
disregard, all attempts (whether wilfully or heed- 
lessly made) to injure my character, or to impair 
my standing here or elsewhere; and I should not | 
have noticed the reports alluded to, had not the 
inquiry been made by a Senator on this floor. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a report from the 
Secretary of War, in compliance with a resolution 


| of the Senate, in relation to the removal of the ' 


It is embraced in that portion of || 


the Houmas claim for which a patent has not | 


issued, and never will be issued, unless the claim 
shall be confirmed by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whether the joint res- 
olution be adopted by both Houses of Congress 
or not; for the present Secretary of the Treasury 
has rescinded the order made by Mr. Bibb, on the 
3d March last, again directing a patent to be issued 


for the said tract of land, notwithstanding the | 


House of Representatives had, at their last ses- 
sion, passed a joint resolution, (which was read 


three times, passed, and sent to the Senate on the | 


same day,) forbidding a patent to be issued for the 
siid Jands, and nothwithstanding the Senate had 
passed unanimously at the same session a joint 
resolution directing the Attorney General of the 


Chippewa Indians from the mineral lands of Lake 
Superior; which, on motion of 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, was laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved a postponement of the | 
prior orders of the day, in order to take up the | 


| House act declaratory of the powers and legal- 


izing certain acts of the chief clerk of the Patent 
Office; which was agreed to. 
The bill was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, reported without amendment, and ordered 
to a third reading. 
Mr. W., asking the unanimous consent of the | 
Senate to the immediate passage of the bill, 
Mr. CALHOUN submitted a few remarks, con- | 


_ cluding by a motion that it be laid upon the table; | 
| which motion was not agreed to. 


United States to examine the title to the Houmas || 


grant, and to give his opinion as to the legality of 
ihe two patents previously issued by Mr. Bibb for 
portions of the claim. It is not now to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, after all the proceedings referred 
(9, that a patent at any future period will be issued 
for the said lands, unless the claim should be con- 
firmed by the judiciary. Thus it is clearly shown 
that I have not the slightest interest in the claims 

overed by the two patents referred to, but that I 
was directly interested in supporting, and not in 
opposing the bill confirming the Houmas claim, 
as before stated. 

Some of the claimants of the Houmas grant 
are my personal and political friends, and have 
veen So for the last thirty years. It would, in- 
ceed, afford me great pleasure to support their 

um, if I could do so, consistently with what I 
cosider to be a faithful performance of my duties 
nere. If the grant be valid to the extent claimed, 
‘ may be confirmed by the courts of the United 
States, under the recent act of Congress, passed 


*xpressly for the purpose of enabling the claim- | 
‘0s under this, as well as under the other large 


crants in Louisiana, to commence suits in the 


‘vurts of the United States, to try the validity of | 


‘weit titles; and if the Houmas claim be valid to 
_ at extent, I hope it may be so confirmed by the 
“upreme Court. It is not my wish that the claim- 
“its should be deprived of any right fairly ac- 
quired under the said grant. 

e. directing the patents in question to be issued, 
\r. Bibb states, in his written opinion addressed 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 


that the Houmas claim is confirmed by an act of 


tgtess of the 18th of April, 1814, prescribing | 


‘ie manner in which certain certificates shall be 
‘ssued, and certain surveys made. If this be so, 


th 
tie 


in Louisiana, are confirmed also, by the same act. 


astrop, Maison Rouge, and other large claims | 


side of the House would indicate a preference for 


| as there were but a very few members present, the | 


| and for other purposes, shall cease at two o’clock 
on Thursday, the second of July next, (if the com- 


| he would then offer it. 
“tsuch a construction is contrary to the decis- | 


By unanimous consent, the further considera- | 
tion of the subject was then postponed until to- | 
morrow. 

On motion of Mr. HAYWOOD, the Senate pro- | 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive business; | 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were | 
again opened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 24, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap-| 
proved. 
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The SPEAKER said: Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina withdraw the resolution? 

Mr. McKAY said he did not. 

Mr. ASHMUN thereupon moved that the res- 
olution be laid on the table. 

Mr. McKAY asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. TIBBATTS, remarking that there was ob- 
viously not a quorum present, moved that there be 
a call of the House. 

Mr. HENLEY was understood to say it struck 
him that the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Asumun] was fair, and that it 
would be better to waive the consideration of the 
resolution until there was a more full attendance. 

Mr. McKAY, remarking that a quorum would 
soon be present, persisted in calling for the consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER said the question was not de- 
batable. The first question would be on the mo- 
tion for a eall of the House. 

And the question having been taken, and decided 
in the affirmative— 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The roll having been called, 126 members answer- 
ed to their names. 

And the names of the absentees having been call- 
ed, 146 members appeared to be present. 

And then, on motion of Mr. ASHMUN, all fur- 
ther proceedings on the call were suspended. 

The question now recurred on the motion of 
Mr. Asumun, that the resolution be laid on the 
table. 

And the question being taken, the vote resulted 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs, Abbott, Arnold, 
Blanebard, Brodhead, Wm. W. 


Ashmun, Barringer, 
Campbell, Carroll, Chip- 


| man, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, 


Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Edsall, John H. Ewing, Garvin, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Harper, Hilliard, Elias 


| B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Hudsou, Washington Hunt, 


| Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Lewis, Long, MeGaughey, 


McHenry, Melivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, Pen- 
dleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, Joha 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Scaman, Severance, ‘Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, C. B. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thi- 
bodeaux, Jas. Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, ‘Trumbo, Vinton, 
White, and Winthrop—65. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Stephen Adams, 
Anderson, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, 


| Milton Brown, Wm. G. Brown, Burt, John H. Campbell, 


Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Clarke, 
Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Jef- 
ferson Davis, De Mott, Dobbin, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, 


| Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, 


THE DEBATE ON THE TARIFF. i| 


Mr. McKAY rose and said that he desired to 
offer a resolution fixing a day on which the debate 


on the bill reducing the duty on imports should be | 


brought to a close. He had named Thursday, the | 
second day of July. If gentlemen on the other 


an earlier day, he would, with pleasure, substitute | 
it. He asked the previous question on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, which was read as follows: 

Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union on the | 
bill of the House reducing the duty on imports, | 


mittee shall not sooner come to a conclusion upon 
the same;) and the committee shall then proceed 
to vote on such amendments as may be pending, 
or offered to the same, and shall then report it to 


been agreed to by the committee. 
Mr. ASHMUN was understood to suggest that 


| Kennedy, 


Haralson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, Geo. 8. Houston, 
Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, Hunter, C. J. Ingersoll, J. H. John- 
son, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G. W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Lawrence, Ligon, Lump 

kin, McClean, MeClelland, MeConnell, Jos. J. MeDowell, 
James McDowell, MeKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Moulton, Payne, Perrill, Pillsbury, Reid, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexan 


|| der D. Sims, Simpson, Robert Smith, Stanton, St. Joba, 


Strong, Sykes, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Towns, Tred 


| way, Wheaton, Williams, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost 
x 


So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

And the main question (on the adoption of the 


| resolution) was ordered to be now taken. 


Mr. RAMSEY asked the yeas and nays thereon, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 


|| Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, J. A. 
| Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Milton Brown, William 


G. Brown, Burt, John H. Campbell, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, 
Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Jefferson Davis, 
De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, 
Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, 
Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Hough, George 8. Houston, J. B. Hunt, Hunter, Charies 
J. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, 
Preston King, Kawrence, Lumpkin, Muaelay, 


| McClelland, MeConnell, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, 


James McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 


| Morris, Morse, Moulton, Parish, Perrill, Pillsbury, Reid, 
| Ritter, Roberts, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. 
| Sims, Simpson, Robert Smigh, Stanton, Starkweather, St. 


gentleman should let the resolution go over to a | 


later period of the day, simply giving notice that | 


j 


Mr. McKAY hesitating, but not assenting— 


| John, Strong, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway 


; i] Wheaton, Williams, Wood, Woodward, Yancey, and 
the House, with such amendments as may have || 


Yost—101. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Amold, 
Ashmun, Barringer, Blanchard, Brodhead, William W. 


| Campbell, Carroll, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, 


Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Garvin, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Harper, Hilliard, Elias 
B. Holmes, John W. Honston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hud- 
son, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Leib, 
Lewis, Long, McLean, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, 
Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, Payne, Pendleton, Pollock, 
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Rameey, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert 
a James Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, 
White, Winthrop, Woodruff, and Young—69. 

So the resolution was adopted; and the House 
decided that the debate should terminate on Thurs- 
day, the second day of July. 

Mr. YOST, from the Committee on Engraving, 
to which was referred the map of the mineral lands 
on Lake Superior, accompanying Doc. 211, upon 
that subject, reported the following resolution; 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the map accompanying Doc. 211, 


_THE CONGRESSIOD 


| 


B. Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, | 


from the War Department, of the mineral lands on 


Lake Superior, as transmitted to this House, be 
published with the said document, which has been 
ordered to be printed by the House. 


Mr. Y. also, from the same committee, reported 
the following resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed 
to purchase 1,400 copies of a map to illustrate the 
practicability of Robert Mills’s new plan of steam 
carriages, to effect a system of intercommunication 
with Ovegon, and a commercial highway to the 
Pacific ocean, to accompany said Mills’s memorial, 
printed by the order of the House: Provided, That 
the whole cost of the maps does not exceed twelve 
dollars. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL, from the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs, made a report on 
the state of the relations as existing between the 
United States and Mexico. The caption or intro- 
duction of the report states that * the act of Con- 
gress of the 13th of May for the prosecution of the 
existing war between the United States and Mex- 
ico, having become a law on an exigency which 
scarcely allowed delay or required deliberation, the 
ordinary method of referring the President’s spe- 
cial message to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was pretermitted, Stull it is proper that reasons 
for so important an act should be manifested to the 
world.’’ The Committee then proceed at great 
length to set forth those reasons. 

The report was not read, but was ordered to be 
printed and laid on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM moved that 2,000 extra copies 
of the report be printed. Laid over for considera- 
ton under the rule. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the same com- 
mittee, to which was referred the letter from the 
Secretary of State of the 19th of March ijast, com- 
municating letters from the Spanish Minister, rela- 
tive to the Spanish schooner Amistad, made a re- 
port thereon; laid upon the table. 


On motion of Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, submit- 
ted on leave, 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
be discharged from the consideration of the memo- 
rial of the Charleston Marine Society, praying that 
provision may be made for the relief of American 
captains in distress in foreign ports, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

THE TARIFF. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Coss, of Georgia, in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the bill to reduce 
the duty on imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COLLAMER addressed the committee in 
opposition to the bill. j 
(being, however, throughout but imperfectly heard 
by the reporter) that he was very conscious that it 
was of little use, as to the ordinary purposes for 
which speeches were made here, to address the 
committee in opposition to the project of a reduc- 
tion of the existing tariff of duties. Mr. C. should 
therefore make little extra exertion, by raising his 
voice beyond its natural pitch, to secure a hearing 
from gentlemen in that hall: those who desired to 
hear him would readily be able to do so, while he 
presumed it would be in vain to address those who 
did not. 

It was certainly a question of some importance, 
and well worthy of discussion, when no less a meas- 
ure was proposed than to strike out an entirely new 
course of national policy. Were the subject before 
the House some petty private claim, or the allow- 
ance of a pension to some widow or invalid, it 


He was understood to say | 


might be deemed a matter of small comparative im- | 


portance; although even questions of this descrip- 


| the mark and mect it manfiully. 


tion often enlisted talents and eloquence which were | 
better reserved for more important oe | 

What was the question now to be considered ? | 
The National Legislature, by an Executive Mes- | 
sage at the commencement of the session, as well | 
as by the annual report of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, was called upon to establish a tariff, to 
continue for the future as the permanent peace 
policy of this nation, and certain general principles 
were laid down on which the new system was to 
be based. This change was called for as a great | 
national system of internal policy, which was to 
remain not for a day or a year, but to continue as 
the permanent and settled policy of this Govern- 
ment. That portion of the Message which related 
to this subject, together with the report of the Sec- 
retary, had been referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee, and by them reported on, in the shape of a 
bill, which was the visible and tangible manifesta- 
tion and embodiment of those principles. Speak- 
ing generally, the bill was nothing more, though a 
few items here and there had obtained a place in it 
which did not belong to the system, and were, in 
fact, exceptions from it, and which seemed to have 
been introduced mainly for the purpose of carrying 
the bill through the House. 

Since the bill had been reported and printed, it 
was now said by those who had the charge of it 
that certain modifications must be made in its pro- 
visions, owing to the change in our national cir- 
cumstances which had grown out of the war. But 
Mr. C. could not see why such modification was 
necessary, and he protested against them, not only | 
for the sake of the general cause, but even for the 
sake of those very gentlemen who wished to in- 
troduce them. The bill was called for as marking 
out a great enduring measure, shaping the policy || 
of the nation for all time to come. Surely, then, 
there could be no propriety in slipping a bill of this 
character and moment through the House on tem- 
porary considerations connected with a state of 
war. This was abandoning the project as resting 
on general principles, and gentlemen were recreant | 
to the doctrine they professed, if they held that | 
any temporary modification was to be admitted 
into that which they brought forward as a perma- | 
nent system of domestic national policy. If gen- || 
tlemen wanted a tariff to suit a temporary state of | 
war, let them bring in a bill of like temporary | 
character. This was due to their own consisten- 
cy. If their arguments were fair, if there was any || 
the least degree of fairness in the arguments they | 
adduced, they would not attempt to apply them to 
a transient war measure. The true question to be 
decided by the House was this: whether the pol- | 
icy recommended by the President and _ his Secre- 
tary was in itself sound and enduring in its char- 
acter? Some gentlemen on the other side seemed 
honestly to believe that it was; and he supposed 
that many of them were perfectly sincere in this 
belief, though it was hard for him to believe that 
all were so. The question was between a tariff for 
revenue, amounting to absolute free trade, or a 
tariff that should raise revenue in such manner as 
to discriminate in favor of protection. There was 
the dividing point, and let gentlemen come up to 
If they believed 
that free trade would raise the most revenue, and || 
work the most beneficially for the country, let 
them try it; and then, after their scheme had had 
a fair trial, if it did not succeed, let them have the 


| 


candor to say so, and give it up. On the other || 


hand, if upon trial it did succeed, the friends of | 
protection were prepared to submit, and to say | 
they had been mistaken. Let gentlemen do one 
thing or the other; let them fight openly, under a 
true flag. But, if they disguised their purpose, if 
they attempted to run the one system on to the | 
other, there would be no trial and no test; but it 
must ever remain a vexed question, which nobody | 
could profit by but politicians. He hoped gentle- 
men on all sides would agree to separate the grand | 
question as to the future permanent policy of the 
country from the mere transient and temporary | 
question of what taxes it would be expedient to | 
lay to provide for the expenditures of the present | 
war. 
Having premised this, Mr. C. proceeded to in- | 


quire what was the policy of this bill? What | 


were the general principles it proposed to go upon? | 
For this was the only sort of discussion which the | 
limited time of debate under the hour-rule allowed 
to any one who desired to discuss the bill. As to 
\| examining the items of the bill in detail, it was a 





| thing ge myn and no man need attempt 
0 
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it, 


Mr. C. should therefore confine himself to the ren. 


eral principles involved. 

Mr. C. said he had not been favored with any 
— from the Committee of Ways and Mean, 
which expressed the general views of that com. 
mittee, or laid down any of the principles on which 
they had proceeded in framing the bill; but there 
was no such thing as mistaking what those prin- 
ciples really were. The Executive in his messacp 
and the Secretary in his report, had given a yer 
distinct exposition of them. There was nothin» 
original in the views of either. If gentlemen 
would turn to the financial report made two webre 
ago by the gentleman from North Carolina, they 
and now at the head of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, they would find the same definition 


ry 


_ ofa revenue tariff, and the same standard for poy. 


enue duties, which were contained in the messavp 
and report of the present year. They were 4)! 
there. In fact, the language of the Secretary was 
extracted from that report, verbatim et literati 
The statements of the Executive certainly qd 
perspicuity to recommend them; but this was tly 
character of the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means; and, as that report contained a fii! 
exposition of the views of its author, it was easy 
to see why that gentleman had deemed it unneces- 
sary to accompany with a new report the bill of 
the present session. The message, if not an ex- 
tract from his report, was at least an echo of it, 

In brief, what were the principles laid down by 
the President? The message declares: 


“Tt becomes important to understand distinctly what js 
meant by arevenue standard, the maximum of which should 
not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed. It is eon 
ceded, and experience proves, that duties may be laid so 
high as to diminish or prohibit altogether the importation of 
any given article, and thereby lessen or destroy the revenue 
which, at lower rates, would be derived from its importa 
tion. Such duties exceed the revenue rates, and are not 
imposed to raise moncy for the support of Government. [If 
Congress levy a duty for revenue of one per cent. on agivey 
article, it will produce a given amount of money to the 
Treasury, and will incidentally and necessarily afford pro- 
tection or advantage to the amount of one per cent. to the 
home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the in- 
porter. Ifthe duty be raised to ten per cent., it will produce 
a greater amount of money, and afford greater protection. 
If it be still raised to twenty, twenty-five, or thirty per cent., 
and if, as it is raised, the revenue derived from it is found to 
be increased, the protection or advantage will also be in 
creased; but if it be raised to thirty-one per cent., and it is 


| found that the revenue produced at that rate is less than at 


thirty per cent., it ceases to be arevenue duty. The precise 
point in the ascending scale of duties at which it is ascer 
tained from experience that the revenue is greatest, is the 
maximum rate of duty which can be laid for the bona fide 
purpose of collecting money for the support of Government. 
To raise the duties higher than that point, and thereby di 
minish the amount collected, is to levy them for protection 
merely, and not for revenue. As long, then, as Congress 


| may gradually increase the rate of duty on a given article, 


and the revenue is increased by such increase of duty, they 
are within the revenue standard. When they go beyond 
that point, and as they increase the duties, the revenue is 
diminished or destroyed ; the act ceases to have for its ob 
ject the raising of money to support Government, but is for 
protection merely.” 

It was the same position taken by Mr. Walker, 
and both professed to deduce it from the Constitu- 
tion, and to hold that a tariff which exceeded what 
they laid down as the revenue standard, was 10 its 
very nature unconstitutional. One of the best ways 
to test the truth of this position would be to get at 


it by a clear and practical case. 


Suppose all the shoes used in America were 
made in Europe; they were all imported; the Gov. 
ernment wishing to raise revenue, impose a duty of 


| ten cents a pair on all shoes brought into the coun- 


try; and suppose that the revenue derived from 
this duty amounted to a million of dollars; that, 
according to the President and Secretary, would 
 coutemeliy yield a revenue duty. The whole 
mass of shoes used in the country would be 
| brought from abroad, and the duty would shut 
/none out. Now suppose the duty raised to fifteen 


|| cents a pair, and all the shoes still to be imported. 


|The duty would raise a million and a half of dol- 


| lars for revenue, provided as many shoes were 


| worn as in the former case. Suppose the Govern- 
| ment should then raise the duty to twenty cents 
_per pair. Under this duty some man might say 
‘to his neighbor, ‘¢ We are paying a heavy duty on 
| these imported shoes; cannot we make shoes !0° 
‘ourselves? If a war should come, what shall we 
|do? We must go barefooted. Let us try.” They 
| do try, and begin to make homemade shoes, and 
| they go on making shoes here, and make money 
by it. They meet the foreigner in our own market 
and undersell him. Unwilling to lose the market, 
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he comes down in his price. They go a little | 
iower still, and he reduces his price also. Sup- 

<e now the American manufactures furnish one- 
Pf the American market, what is the effect on 
the revenue? ‘The half of the market supplied by | 
the foreigner under a duty of twenty cents pro- 
inces the same amount of revenue as when he | 
a splied the whole market at ten cents. Thus the 
ocngner, possessing one-half the market, results | 
in the production of less revenue than when the } 
duty was at fifteen cents. When the duty was at 
f(teen cents, the Government got a million and a 
jalf of dollars; when it is raised to twenty cents, 
the Government gets but a million of dollars. || 
his exceeded the revenue standard, and, according 
wo the Secretary’s rule, the tax must be reduced | 
wwain to fifteen cents. According to the report, | 
there was & fixed revenue standard; and as soon as | 
you diminish the duty one cent you are out of the | 
veyenue standard. The Secretary wished it dis- | 
inetly understood that the exact amount of duty | 
which produced the most revenue constituted the 
revenue Standard. He i, ne used the phrase | 
« the lowest duty which produced the largest amount | 
of revenue.”” Now Mr. C. desired to know how 
this differed from the largest duty which produced | 
the largest amount of revenue. In the example | 
viven, the duty of ten cents produced a million of | 
revenue, and the duty of twenty cents also pro- | 
duced a million of revenue, while the duty of fifteen | 
cents produced a million and a half. The lowest | 
duty which produced the highest revenue, and the | 
highest duty which produced the highest revenue, | 
amounted to the same thing exactly; so that the | 
phrase lowest duty was introduced as a mere catch- | 
word. Yet this was the rule which he laid down 
as the fundamental principle to regulate the impo- | 
sition of duties. But the “ lowest rate’’ was the | 
same as the ** highest rate,’ if both brought the || 
same amount of revenue. 

The next point was, what ought to be the per- | 
manent revenue? And this question he should 
view in two or three aspects. First, what should | 
be done in the present state of our circumstances? | 
Second, what, in view of the existing laws and | 
wrills of other countries? Third, supposing this | 
was res integra, and there never had been a tariff | 
ov earth, either in this or any other country? This | 
last ought to be the great principle governing the || 
imposition of a tariff; but we could not consider | 
the subject in this light, because it required too | 
many sacrifices. 

Mr. C, said, we have now a tariff which its | 
frends said was a revenue tariff, discriminating | 
also for protection, the effect of which was, to fur- | 
nish the Government all the revenue it needed, | 
while at the same time it advanced and secured the | 
general interest. Mr. C. could not go into all the | 
details of the various blessings it had conferred | 
upon the country. ‘The measure proposed was to | 
destroy all the capital means invested in manufac- | 
ares; throw out of employ all people engaged in | 
those employments, amounting, with their families, | 
probably to over eight hundred thousand; destroy | 
wl the home markets; derange the currency, and | 
spread at least temporary and probably abiding | 
general calamity; to repeal it would break up all | 


| 
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| introduced by fraud at even nominal duty. 





the framework of society, and require eight hun- | 
dred thousand people to change their employments | 
and professions, and the whole course of their busi- 
ness. It was idle to talk of such a thing. \| 

Again: we were to have a new tariff, proceeding | 
‘xelusively on the ad valorem sell, though | 
‘ie Secretary said that we might discriminate for | 
{rotection, provided the duties were kept beneath 
‘ie revenue standard. But there never had been a | 
arf, either in this or any other country, which | 
“es wholly devoid of specific duties. The new 
‘art, however, was to be ad valorem; and what 
“es the rate which these gentlemen offered? On 
“ool twenty-five per cent. Why was not the ad- | 
“ssion of wool by fraud under the five per cent. | 
“uly to be prevented? Why was there no provis- | 
on which went to break up that infamous system 
*‘traud upon the revenue? Why was the specific 
“y on wool taken off? Our present duty on 
“ool is thirty per cent. and three cents per pound; | 
a Wool costing only seven cents is admitted at | 
i per cent. It is said that, by fraud, fine wool | 
introduced under this five per cent. clause; but | 
doe Position is made to prevent that, by provi- | 
., "8 & specific duty by the pound; but, instead of | 
re it is proposed to take off the specific duty of | 
“fee cents per pound, and let in all wool at twenty- ' 











five per cent. on the cost; so that all kinds can be 
In 


December, 1841, under the compromise act, duties 


| on wool and woollens were down to twenty-cight 


S cent. This stopped every woollen mill in New 
“ngland. There was but one which continued to 


run. From the last shearing, in the spring of 


| 1842, till the tariff of 1842 went into effect, the 
| winter of 1842-’3, not a pound of wool was sold. 


Time does not allow to discuss the prosperity re- 


| sulting from that act. 


The poet Burns said, with as much truth as 


| poetry: 


* But human bodies are such fools 
For all their colleges and schools, 
That when no real ills perplex them, 
They make enough themselves to vex them.” 

Such are the ills which the enemies of the tariff 
of 1842 find to that measure. They are the ills 
existing in their speculations, and some of them 
will now be mentioned. 

Gentlemen insisted that all the duties imposed 
added so much to the price of the article imported, 
and the same amount to that article produced here. 
Mr. C. denied it. It was an assumption without 
proof. All the argument by which the position 
was supported was a mere theory. Gentlemen 
said it ought to be so, and the philosophy of the 
matter required that it should be so, and there it 
ended. But was a nation, in a matter of this 
weight and importance, to follow mere theories, 
not only unsupported by fact, but against all the 
facts of the case? It was not true that the amount 
of duty added to the price of the article in the mar- 
ket, if that article could be made at home, and a 
sufficient supply for the demand. We had a duty 
of twenty-five cents per bushel on wheat. Would 
any man pretend to say that that duty added one 
single cent to the price of wheat here? He grant- 
ed that where an article was not made at home the 
duty did add something to the price. A part of 
the duty went upon the price, and a part of it was 
paid abroad; but, when the article in sufficient 
quantity was made here, the duty added nothing 
to the price. And whether the article was pro- 
duced at home or not, if it was not imported the 
duty did not add to its price. Very heavy mini- 
mum duties were laid upon coarse cottons, but 
coarse cottons were not now imported; and who 
would say the duty was laid on the price of them? 
Whom did the duty hurt? Who was injured? 
Let the gentlemen show a single man. Let them 
look at the article of glass, and of nails, the price 
of both which was below the duty. Was the duty 
added to the price? And yet the whole report of 


| the Secretary went on the assumed ground that 


every duty adds so much both to the imported and 
home-produced article. 
they grant that doctrine is not true when an article 
is entirely supplied at home, but is true if any im- 
portation of it continues. But even that is not 
true, as would now be shown. 

He now called the attention of gentlemen to a 
few articles which had a protecting duty upon 
them, and were nevertheless -imported. There 
was a duty on potatoes of ten cents a bushel, and 
yet a great quantity of Irish potatoes were im- 
ported. Was the duty added to the price? These 
gentlemen knew well that it was not. We im- 
ported 211,000 bushels of potatoes last year. There 
was the article of cheese. There was a duty on it 
of nine cents, yet it sold from five to eight cents 
per pound, yet 65,000 pounds were imported last 
year, and paid duty. Cotton wool paid a duty of 
three cents a pound. Would any gentleman say 
that cotton sold three cents higher for that? Yet 
the returns from the Treasury showed that thirteen 
millions of pounds were imported last year, and 
the duty sills so that the Secretary’s rule was no 
rule atall. The same thing might be said of hams, 
of which we imported thirty thousand pounds last 
year. So of beef imported from South America. 
Thus, by a thousand tests of fact, the theory of 
the Secretary was proved to be a mere vizion when 
applied to every-day reality; it failed in ever 
case; and yet his whole report, and this whole bill, 
were both founded on that idea. 
inconsistent with itself. Here Mr. C. quoted the 
report that the revenue had fallen off last October 

uarter, and the Secretary says this was owing to 
the substitution of domestic products for imported 
ones. ‘* Substituted!’? The learned Secretary 
seemed to think that anything made in the United 
States was a mere substitute for the British article, 


Some gentlemen say that | 


| more than we did last year. 


be bought abroad. He said that the revenue had 
fallen off because of these substitutes for the im- 
ported article. Now, Mr, C. wanted to know how 
the American article could be substituted for the 
British, unless it were cheaper? How came it to 
be a substitute—if the gentleman’s principle was 
true that the duty was added to the price—how 
came the substitute in the market? The very word 
implied a concession by the Secretary which was 
utterly at war with the whole basis of his report. 

The tariff as it stood produced a revenue of thirty 
millions gross, or about twenty-seven millions 
when the collection was paid for. The Secretary 
maintained that a reduction of the duty would pro- 
duce an increase of the revenue. Supposing it 
would, why destroy the present tariff? Did it not 
answer the purpose? Did it not produce revenue? 
What did the Secretary mean ohn he said that 
every duty, exceeding in the smallest degree the 
revenue point, was a duty for protection merely?’” 
Did not our present tariff, which was a protective 
tariff, nevertheless produce a good revenue? Was 
it a protective tariff merely? The Secretary in the 
report gave us no data. There was a great deal of 
ciphering, but there was no data on which to found 
it. The report put Mr, C. in mind of a story of a 
certain stage-driver who was very busily engaged in 
chalking a number of figures upon the hearth, and 
when asked what he was doing, replied that he was 
ciphering out how many passengers he was to have 
by the next day’s stage. [A laugh.] The Secre- 
tary could make a case appear et well on supposi- 
tion, but when it came to data and solid matter of 
fact, his theory was turned upside down. 

There were six articles in our tariff from which 
more than two-thirds of the whole amount of reve- 
nue was derived. (Soin the English tariff, the 
great body of the British revenue was derived from 
eight articles.) The six articles were wool, cot- 
ton, sugar, (including molasses,) silks, spirits, and 
iron, and its manufactures. From these six ar- 
ticles were derived at present $20,800,000 out of the 
total of $30,000,000 gross revenue. Reduce the 
tariff, as proposed in the present bill, and let there 
be imported as much this year as there was the 
last, and on’five of these articles the revenue would 
fall short five millions dollars; to bring the revenue 
up even to the standard of last year, instead of im- 
porting fifty-one millions, we must import sixty- 
nine millions. We must bring into the country 
eighteen or nineteen millions worth of those articles 
Could gentlemen in- 
duce people to buy this? How are we to pay fer 
it? The gentlemen answered that there would Le 
a great exportation of grain, owing to the or of 
the British corn laws. Indeed! And had they 
not ascertained the fact that nine-tenths of the for- 
eign wheat imported into England was brought 
from the Baltic, notwithstanding a high discrimi- 


nating duty against it, and ours through Canada 


was subject only to nominal duty, and now all are 


| put at the same? The cause of this was the fact 


labor at sixpence per day. 


| Specie. 


that wheat was raised in the north of Europe by 
Had not our mer- 
chants tried the project of supplying the British 
market with American wheat, and had they not 
failed? Should we not be obliged to sell in that 
market at a rate ruinous to our farmers? We 


| could not then pay for our nineteen millions worth 


of additional imports in wheat exported. In what 
must we pay for it? In specie, and nothing but 
The consequence would be that our own 


' circulation would be thrown into confusion, and a 


general mercantile convulsion must follow. Such 
had heretofore been the regular consequence, and 
such it must always be. 

The great and popular objection against a pro- 
tective tariff was, that itcreated a monopoly. And 
now what was monopoly? It was the selling toa 


‘certain individual or company an exclusive right 
| to trade in a certain thing, and the forbidding al! 


The report was | | 
| from Georgia, that two hundre 


other persons to enter into that business. Yet 
manufacturing was said to be a monopoly, and 
that ill-sounding word was reiterated in the ears of 
the people with about as much truth as the state- 
ment made here the other day by the gentleman 

di millions . were 
What 


aid to the manufacturers. A monopoly! 


in? In manufacturing? Was anybody forbidden 


| to enter into the business? 


Was the right to man- 


'| ufacture goods confined by law to any individual 


or company? Nobody pretended it. Then there 
was no monopoly. And it was a mere catch- 


and that instead of being made here, it ought to ‘ word, and so intended. 
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Again, it was said that those who engaged in 


|| down to twenty per cent., the same drain of specie | 
manufactures made vastly more money than any- || took place, and the same distress returned. Did | 
hody else. If so, why did not others go into it? || gentlemen want to try it all again? Had not the 
It was their own fault if they did not. The right || experiment been often enough repeated? Had not 
was not withheld from them. The door wasnotshut | the experience of all the world confirmed our own? 
against them. It was so very profitable a thing to || Why rush once more upon the same miseries ? 
make clothing and to work in iron that the Govern- sut supposing this to be res integra, that we had 
ment could not let us follow it any longer. Well, | vested nothing, and had nothing to sacrifice, what 
what must we do? We must buy our goods and = ought our policy to be? Mr. Secretary Walker 
our iron of those who worked in Europe. Suppose || had lectured us on the doctrine that free trade was 
we did, would they make no profit? If it was | the best system for all the nations in the world. 
such a very profitable business, must the English || It might, perhaps, be the best system if all the 
have it to themselves, and no American be allow- | world would embrace it; but it certainly was not 
ed to share? Were these gentlemen willing to the best system for us. Experience proved that 
pay foreign manufacturers any profits they choose | if two farms had water of different levels, and 
to demand, and yet grudged their countrymen the | a free communication was made between them, all 
same? They might think this a patriotic feeling, | the water would run out of the one on to the other. 
but Mr. C. really could not understand how. 

He, as an American, pleaded in behalf of a pro- | and the fences were thrown open, the cattle of both 
tective policy, because as a nation we could not be || farms would soon be found in one field, till at 
independent without it. Had we not tried the ex- || length the grass on both farms was equally short, 
periment? We had free trade, and made trial of || and the cattle equally poor. The improvements 
its benefits over and over, and it worked with us | in navigation had brought us contiguous to Eu- 
just as it did all over the world. Portugal had 
tried it. By the celebrated treaty of Methuen 
she had agreed to buy all her goods from Great 
Britain, and give her natural products in return, 
Aud what had been the practical result? From the 
height of national prosperity, and the possession of 
extensive foreign colonies, she had gone down 


trade and buying in the cheapest market, it was 
easy to predict what would be the consequences. 
Let gentlemen remember that it was left for this 
country to solve the great question whether a peo- 
ple were competent to self-government. Let them 
not forget our high calling under God, as the ad- 
and down till she became herself but a colonial |} vocates of a free constitution; and let them remem- 
dependency of England. Spain embraced the |) ber that if our experiment failed we should have 
same policy. She, too, took all her clothing || much to answer for to our posterity and to the 
from England, and contented herself with rais- || world of mankind. "We were pre-eminently a pe- 
ing wool. And how had the system worked there? | culiar people. We had assumed an exalted posi- 
As beautiful a country as the sun shone upon || tion before the other nations, and had professed 
had been brought to a state of general desolation. || to them that, under our form of Government, 
That was the practical operation of the free- | the mass of the people were and must be better 
trade system. ‘That was the fruit of the doctrine | clothed, better fed, better housed, better instructed, 
which commanded us to buy where we could buy || than the people of any other country. Let us not 
cheapest. Germany, France, and Russia had || bring such a people in contact and competition 
adopted the contrary principle, and the contrast of || with the wretched paupers of Europe, and subject 
their condition told its own tale. And yet, with || them to alike degradation. Our farmers must not 
these facts before our eyes, we too, were invited to || be degraded to labor at sixpence a day, and oblige 
join in this free-trade dance; to abandon our own |; their wives and daughters to labor with them in 
protection, and agree, like poor Portugal, to buy | the fields, that they may raise their produce so 
where we can buy cheapest. We had tried free || low as to meet the foreign producer in the foreign 
trade. We had free trade, and nothing but free || market. 
trade, when we were colonies. Our clothing and Mr. HARMANSON (of whose remarks a full 
our necessaries of all kinds were brought from || report will be given in the Appendix) followed in 
England, and what was the effect?) Who need to | favorof the proposed change in the tariff policy, and 
be reminded what it was? To what did it lead? || against the continuation of a system which, he said, 
To the war of the Revolution in which we got || was fraught with ruin to the agricultural, commer- 
command of our own market. But now we were 
invited to throw away all the experience of our 
fathers and return to our colonial bondage. The 
sufierings of the Revolution were greatly enhanced 
by our want of clothing. The march of our army 
could be tracked by the blood from our soldiers’ 
feet,and why? All the shoes in the country were 
brought from England. But now the cry was that 
we were to feed England and she was to clothe us! 
After the Revolution we had free trade. Each 
State laid its own duties and they disagreed. This 
free trade swept all the money from the country 
and produced universal distress. We tried to 
make foreign treaties, but could not. Free trade 
went on, and things grew worse and worse until 
Shay’s rebellion. The country was fast going 
into a state of anarchy, and what was the difficul- 
ty? Nothing but free trade. It drained off all our 
specie and brought us to the brink of ruin. We 
were saved by forming our Constitution. Then 
came another war, and what was the great source 
of suffering then in our army? It was not so 
much their battles, but it was cold, shivering, 
sleepless nights, passed for the want of blankets. 
ir. C, was then but a poor subaltern, yet he had 
to pay $14 fora yard of broadcloth such as he 
could now get for $5, and it took a month and a 
half’s pay to procure a coateven of this. A small 
blanket cost $14, not big enough to wrap a man 
in. ‘lhe Government was unable to comply with 
its Indian treaties because it had no blankets. In 
that war Congress had doubled all the duties, but 
now it seemed that we were to pay for the war by 
reducing duties one-half. At length peace came, 
and free trade, with its blessings, came back again. 
Importations poured in, and specie went out. We 
tried the plan of banks, but there was no specie to 
base them on, and they broke to pieces. Our old 
distresses were fast coming back till we got the 
tariffs of 1824 and 1828, and with them prosperity. 
And then came the Compromise act. 


| was sapping the liberties of the people, and bring- 
ing down this free government to a centralized 
monetary despotism. 

Mr. BIGGS said: Considering, as I do, that the 
bill under consideration is the great question of the 
day, I am induced to depart from my usual course, 
to submit some few remarks on this deeply inter- 
esting subject, which I design shall be of a practi- 
cal character. It seriously affects every class and 
every section, “for better or for worse.” A crisis 
has arrived in the history of this Government, 
when, without the once plausible excuse that gov- 
ernmental protection to manufactures was indispen- 
sable to national independence, we are to determine 


dens and benefits with an impartial hand, or is to 
be made the instrument of oppression of the many 
for the benefit of a favored few; whether we are to 
lay and collect taxes with the view of suppofting 
the Government—the only legitimate object of tax- 
ation in any shape; or whether our institutions are 
to be made subservient to that avaricious desire of 
| the worst part of human nature—a desire to filch 
from the pockets of the masses a portion of their 
earnings, to fatten and pamper a privileged class. 
And in connexion with this important question, 
we are also to decide that great problem, often 
mooted, ‘* Have the people the intelligence to gov- 
ern themselves ?’’—for it is now insisted that the 
object and consequence of this policy is to promote 


in the event this policy is successfully and perma- 
nently adopted, we are called upon and asked to 
admit that the people are so stultified they cannot 
_ comprehend how they are injured by taxation not 
| necessary for the support of their Government. It 
| is, therefore, an important question in aoe point 
Duties came || of view, and the result will most clearly demon- 
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So if two farms had pastures of different qualities, || 


rope; and if we were to adopt the principle of free | 


|| the United States.” 


cial, and maritime interests of the country, which | 


whether this Government is to distribute its bur- | 


the prosperity of American industry!—or, more || 
properly, it isa system to tax American labor to | 
increase the profits of manufacturing capital; and, || 


Sune 24, 


strate whether the aim of our revolutionary father 
in the establishment of our institutions, lemelas 
be free and equal, shall be realized, or whether " 
their administration, this cardinal doctrine jg to “a 
disregarded; and by iegislative legerdemain and 
artful sophistry the masses of the people are to = 
gulled and plundered, for the advantage and z 
motion of a favored class or section, s dena 
With my constituents, the agricultural interest 
| greatly predominates; and my district [ think thers. 
fore fairly represents the interest of the peor 


Lo 


> le of 
these United States. Leave that great interes) : 
| free, unfettered, and unburdened as possible, and 


you arrive at that great result which should be the 
| end of afree government. You dispense the eres. 

est good to the greatest number. This Governmes, 
to support itself, is authorized by its creators re 
people of the United States, to draw sufficient sve. 
| nue for that purpose from their productions in sey. 
eral modes. The Constitution provides that « 
| Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 

duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, j 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throug 


the 


m- 


™ hout 
Here is the power, and the 


_ only power, to tax. ‘To express it more concisely, 
you may tax equally the ane to defray the 
expenses of Government. To this extent every 
patriotic heart is willing cheerfully and promptly 
to respond. In carrying this power into prac- 
tice, however, it must be admitted there js an 
impracticability in making it evactly equal, Ap- 
proach that point as nearly as possible, and you 
have done all that can be reasonably expected 
of human action. But adopt the protective poli- 
cy, you confessedly adopt a rule unequal in its 
operation; for without an inequality in the public 
burdens you have not the means of protection. By 
| common consent of the people this Government de- 
rives its revenue and support by taxing merchan- 
_dise imported from foreign countries. This tax is 
preferred, because it is collected indirectly, though 
| notmore uncertainly, from the pockets of the people. 

This, like all other taxes, therefore, should be dis- 
tributed as equally as possible; an equality cou- 
sistent with the privileges and benefits each citizen 
| of our happy country derives from its institutions. 
Depart from this rule intentionally, let it become 
the permanent practice of this Government, and 
| while you laud our Constitution as the fairest fab- 
ric of human invention to secure liberty and hap- 
piness to the human family, you make the admin- 
istration of laws, seabed made in pursuance of 
it, more intolerable, more iniquitous, more oppres- 
sive, and more tyrannical than ny odious edict 
that ever emanated from an eastern despot. 

Suppose the Government, in its maternal solici- 
tude for the prosperity of its citizens, should dis- 
tinctly avow that, in the opinion of those who ad- 
| ministered that Government, the public interest re- 
| quired them to impose a tax upon A, B, and C, 
farmers, to increase the profits and protect the in- 

terest of D, E, and F, manufacturers, would this be 

called equality and even-handed justice? Would 
| this be tolerated in the courts of law, or the courts 
| of the people, under that Constitution which limits 
_and defines our powers? Suppose you pass a law 
avowedly to take a portion of the earnings of one 
section and pay it over to another section, of one 
class and pay it over to another, specifying the sec- 
tion and class, would this comport with our ideas 
of justice, equality, and the powers conferred upon 
Congress under the Constitution? And still, strip- 
ped of all the sophistry which interested ingenuity 
, has thrown around the subject, a protective tariil 

is this hideous system of plunder, oppression, and 

iniquity. The true doctrine was forcibly and cor- 

rectly expressed in a resolution of a meeting o! 
the citizens of Boston in 1820. It is this: 

“ Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to 
any amount of taxes equally apportioned, and imposed fur 
the purpose of raising revenue necessary for the support ot 
Government, but that taxes imposed on the people for the 
sole benefit of any one class of men, are equally inconsistent 
with the principles of our Constitution and with sound pol- 
icy.” 

The truth and reason avowed in this resolution 
can never be impaired or controverted; and yet 
_men’s judgments may be so blinded by self-inter- 
est, their appetites so increased by indulgence, that 
| what was reason and truth in their estimation va 
| terday, is to-day nothing but theory, unsupported by 
'| facts. This is the only way to account for the nu- 
1 merous circulars and pamphlets with which out 
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bles have been loaded recently from citizens of 
hie same city, insisting and attempting to argue 
aa a revenue tariff would — their craft, 
oa seriously injure the whole country. If what 
aoe avowed by that city in 1820 be the true ge j 
an power of this Government, then it derives ad- 
ditional force from the fact, that manufactures, 
then in a state of comparative infancy, have now 
crown up to manhood, and, we are told by their 
friends, enter into competition with every nation 
on the globe. é A a 

The difficulty 1s admitted of ascertaining exact- 
ly the proper revenue tax upon all the various ar- 
‘icles which are imported into this country. The 
jetail of arrangement is attended with some com- 
plexity. We are, however, now dealing with the 
tariff act of 1842, and it requires no strong powers 
of discrimination to discover that that act essen- 
tially and avowedly repudiates the idea of a tariff 
arranged for revenue only, The bill now under 
consideration professes to act upon that sound, 
equal, and democratic doctrine. I shall not at- 

: es ; a 

tempt to go into detail; it is impracticable. Com- 
meuts must necessarily be brief. But permit me 
to advert to those deceptive, iniquitous, and un- 
equal principles embraced in the act of 1842, called 
«“minimums”’ and ** specifics.” What legislative 
trickery is this? The principle and effect is better 
explained by the Secretary of the Treasury than I 
can hope todo. I read from his annual report: 

“Minimums are a fictitious value assumed by law in- 
stead of the real value; and the operation of all minimums 
may be illustrated by a single example. Thus, by the tariff 
of i842 a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem is levied on all 
manufactures of cotton; but the law further provides that 
cotton goods ‘not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not 
exceeding in value twenty cents per square yard,’ shall 
be valued at twenty cents per square yard. If, then, the 
real value of the cheapest cotton goods is but four cents a 
square yard, it is placed by the Jaw at the false value of 
twenty cents per square yard, and the duty levied on the 
fictitious value—raising it five times higher on the cheap ar- 
ticle consumed by the poor, than upon the fine article pur- 
chased by the more wealthy. Indeed, by House document 
No, 2305, of the Ist session of the 28th Congress, this differ- 
ence by actual importation was sixty-five per cent. between 
tie cheaper and the finer article of the twenty per cent. 
minimum, one hundred and thirty-one per cent. on the thirty 
per cent. minimum, forty-eight-and-a-half per cent. on the 


thirty-five per cent. minimum, eighty-four per cent. on the | 


sity per cent. minimum, and eighty-four per cent. on the 
seventy-five percent. minimum. This difference is founded 
» actual importation, and shows an average discrimination 


against the poor on cotton imports of eighty-two per cent. | 


beyond what the tax would be if assessed upon the actual 
value. The operation of the specific duty presents a sim- 
jar diserimination against the poor and in favor of the rich. 
Thus upon salt: the duty is not upon the value, but it is 
eigut cents a bushel whether the article be coarse or fine: 
showiig, by the same document, from actual importation, a 
discrimination of sixty-four per cent. against the cheap and 
in favor of the finer article; and this to a greater or less ex- 
tent, is the effect of all specific duties. When we consider 
that $2,892,621 74 of the revenue last year was collected by 
ninimum duties, and $13,311,085 46 by specific duties, the 
discrimination against the cheaper article must amount, by 
esumates founded on the same documents, to a tax of 
$§),103,422 exacted by minimums and specific duties annu- 
ally from the poorer classes by raising thus the duties on the 
cheaper articles above what they would be if the duty were 
assessed upon the actual value. If direct taxes were made 
speeifie, they would be intolerable. Thus, ifan annual tax 
of thirty dollars was assessed on all houses without respect 
lo their actual value, making the owner of the humble ten- 
tent or cabin pay a tax of thirty dollars, and the owner of 
the costly mansion a tax of but thirty dollars on their re- 
*pective houses, it would differ only in degree, but not in 
principle, from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap 
as on fine articles. If any discrimination should be made, 


itshould be the reverse of the specific duty and of the min- - 


‘wun principle, by establishing a maximum standard, above 
Which value the duties on the finer article should be higher, 
and below which they should be lower on the cheaper article. 
The ax upon the actual value is the most equal, and can 
“uy be accomplished by ad valorem duties. As to fraudu- 
lent invoices and under valuations, these dangers are be- 
heved to be arr t 


aad severe penalty of the seventeenth section of the tariff 


of 1812; 


Valorem duties.? 


_ And by this American industry is protected! By 
S operation, instead of discriminating in favor of 


ested effectually by the stringent provisions | 


; and now one-half the revenue is collected from ad | 


“ie poor, least able to bear the tax, you discrimi- | 


‘ate against them. Instead of attempting to equal- 
“Jour taxes, by impositions upon those best 
ae bear them, you excuse them to make the 
- ‘wen more heavy upon those least able; and, to 
ip the climax, instead of applying the tax thus 


| 


“equally imposed to the support of the Govern- 


lent, it finds its way into the 
“ho are thus tenderly relieved. And this is called 


i to American labor and American in- 
stry! 


But pin the tariffites have become exceed- | 


ingly kind an 


Henman from ane to the South, and the gen- 


ckets of those | 


ennsylvania [Mr. Srewart} insists | 





| that this minimum principle ought to be retained 


| to protect our southern manufacturers. 
| ceedingly kind! 


How ex- 
' You say we have the field open 
to compete with our northern brethren; we are 


| commencing the manufacture of coarse cottons. 


You are so kind to us that you do not wish to 
prostrate our infant establishments; and this policy 
will compel us to extend our manufactories. Was 
this Government established to regulate the pur- 
suits and occupations of individuals? Then, in- 
deed, are we living under a despotism, and not in 
a free republic. With the same propriety may 
you attempt to regulate our tastes, our dress, and 
our religion. This gross heresy was exploded in 


| 1820 by no less a person than the Hon. Daniel 


Webster. Hear him, in advocating the Boston 
resolutions, which | have before quoted: 


“He (Mr. W.) certainly thought it might be doubted 
whether Congress would not be acting somewhat against 


| the spirit and intention of the Constitution in exercising a 


| upon the other doctrine. 





power to control essentially the pursuits and occupations of 


| individuals in their private concerns—a power to force great 


and sudden changes both of occupation and property upon 
individuals, not as incidental to the exercise of any other 
power, but as substantive and direct power. If such changes 
were wrought incidentally only, and were the necessary 
consequences of such impost as Congress, for the leading 
purpose of revenue should enact, then they could not be 
complained of. But he doubted whether Congress fairly 


possessed the power of turning the incident into the prin- 
cipal.” 


Iwas much gratified to hear my friend from In- 


| diana, (Mr. Owen,] the other day trace the pro- 


gressive changes in society and government from 


| early times, and particularly the progress of truth 


and reason on the particular subject now under 
discussion. In the early history of the Govern- 
ment, in the administration of its powers, we fre- 


| quently copied the errors of our mother country; 


and when the manufacturing interest became pow- 
erful enough, we were visited with a protective tariff 


| for their especial benefit, in imitation of the restrict- 


ive policy of Great Britain. 
protection’s sake’’ was distinctly avowed and 
urged. It was pressed for many years as a part 
of that great *‘ American system,’’ which was to 
make us a great, prosperous, and independent 
nation. Since that period, however, by the force 
of public sentiment acting in accordance with jus- 
tice and equality, that doctrine, sustained by soph- 
istry and maintained by delusion, and the cireum- 
stances of the times, has been abandoned, and it 
has now changed its form, not its substance, to 
again lure and deceive, under the appellation of 


Then ** protection for 


| ‘a tariff for revenue discriminating for protection.’’ 
| The principle is not at all changed by this artful 


attempt to evade the powerful objections to a pro- 
tective tariff. Whatever is done in other sections, 
no one with us now dares to sustain protection for 
protection’s sake—or, more properly speaking, 
ventures to insist- that Congress ought to be gov- 
erned by a desire to foster any particular branch of 


| business without reference to revenue; and still 
| this is another mode of arriving at the same result 


by professing you act from different considerations, 
the last resort of interested ingenuity. By this 
discrimination you can as effectually prohibit, and 
thereby protect, as by boldly avowing and acting 
For instance, you desire 
to protect iron: place such a tax upon that article 
as will prohibit importation, and thereby secure a 
monopoly to the home manufacture, and then ad- 
just your duties upon the other articles so as to 
raise the requisite revenue, and no more, for the 
expenses of the Government. You have then a 
tariff raising no more than is necessary, and still 
you would have, to all intents and purposes, as 


strictly a protective tariff upon iron, for ‘ protec- | 
tion’s sake,’’ as if you avowed a determination to | 


act upon that principle. The effect would be, that 


while a sufficient amount is drawn from the pock- | 
ets of the people to support Government by in- | 


creased revenue duties on all importations except | 
| iron, that interest would receive from them also the 


amount secured by pees: and thereby their 
profits would be unblushingly augmented at the 
expense of others. Extend this principle in detail 
to woollens and cottons: the result is similar and 
perhaps more striking. No distinction in princi- 


ple, therefore, can be drawn between a tariff avow- | 


edly imposed for protection and a tariff for revenue 
discriminating for protection. 
correct doctrine, (a tariff for revenue,) then every 


than that laid down in 1816 by Mr. A. J. Dallas, | 


then Secretary of the Treasury, and an advocate 
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for protection. He says: ‘The amount of the 
‘duties should be such as will enable the manufac- 
‘turer to meet the importer in the American market 
‘upon equal terms of profit and loss.’’ This is 
utterly disregarded by the present tariff. In many 
important articles competition is cut off—that com- 
petition which all should desire--the most effectual 
means of cheapening production, and securing to 
the consumer the advantage of the cheap produc- 
tion. You desire, you say, a manuel of the 
home market for your domestic manufactures; and 
how can you obtain that but by the exclusion of 
all competition between the foreign and domestic 
manufacturer? Of necessity, then, the revenue 
derived from foreign commerce, which now forms 
the almost exclusive source of permanent revenue, 
would be reduced in proportion to the extent of 
the proposed monopoly. 

But we are told, if you adopt a revenue tariff 
you prostrate the domestic manufacturer, because 
the foreigner can produce cheaper, and will under- 
sell him. What was the object of the late ** Na- 
tional Fair??? Was it not to show the perfection 
of our domestic manufactures, and that here arti- 
cles could be manufactured of a better quality and 
lower price? If this was not the object, what was 
it? IT was gratified to see the skill and enterprise 
of my countrymen; but I could not divest myself 
of the consideration, that, while these persons who 
were so prosperous, by drawing from the labor of 
others, profits which enabled them at several thou- 
sand dollars expense, to bring together in the me- 
tropolis evidences of their skill and ingenuity, they 
still had the disposition to ery, like the horse-leech, 
‘“* More! ! Let your tariff be what it will, 


more ! 
(if you adopt the revenue principle the duties must 
average from twenty to thirty per cent.,) the do- 
mestic manufacturer will (from the necessity of 


| the case, which other classes are willing to con- 


cede) have that additional advantage, which is not 
possessed by the foreigner; and surely if manu- 
factures can be produced here as cheap as in for 

eign countries, this additional advantage will en 

able them to undersell the foreigner; and by the 
laws of trade, therefore, the foreign manufacturer 
is most certainly excluded, and you have what you 
desire—a monopoly of the home market. 

Sir, many, very many, are deluded by the cry 
of protection to American industry against foreign 
labor. The most effectual encouragement and pro- 
tection to that industry is to free it from the re- 
strictions and burdens imposed by legislative en- 
actments. Give enterprise and industry free scope. 
Is your definition of American labor confined to 
the work-shops of manufacturing establishments ? 
Why, even there, do we not know that manual 
labor forms but a small proportion of production ? 
Capital reaps the largest share of the profits. 

The agricultural population, however, are to be 
remunerated by these unequal exactions—in the 
first place, by securing manufactures at a less 
price; and secondly, by furnishing a home market 
for their productions. It is remarkable how a man 
will persist in a gross absurdity when he is in- 
fluenced by self-interest, and can produce some 
plausible argument to sustain his position. As 
evidence that prices have reduced under protective 
tariffs, coarse cottons and nails, and some other 
articles, are relied on, and always referred to. 
Have not these same articles fallen in price in for- 
eign countries where our tariff did not operate? 1 
desire to read another extract from the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to which I can add 
no force: 

‘The oceasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff 
is no proof that this was the effect of the tariff; because from 
improved machinery, diminished prices of the raw material, 
or other causes, prices may fall even after a tariff; but they 
would in such cases have fallen much more but for the 
tariff. The truest comparison is between the present price 


of the same article at home and abroad, and to the extent 
that the price is lower in the foreign market than in our 


| own; the duty, if equal to that difference, must, to that ex- 


| duty. 
| ly about equal to the difference in the cost of production, 


tent, enhance the price, and in the same ratio with the lower 
The difference in price at home or abroad is general- 


and presents in a series of years the surest means of the 
effect of the duty—the enhancement in price being equal to 
that difference if the duty be higher than that difference or 
equal to it; or if the duty be lower, then the enhancement ia 
equai to the duty ; and if the article is produced, like cotton, 


| more cheaply here than abroad, the duty is inoperative. 


|| The great argument for the tariff is, that foreign labor bein 
If you exclude the || : ; 


cheaper than our own, the cost of foreign productions, it is 


| said, is lessened to that extent; and that we must make up 
consideration of policy urges that you go no farther || 


this difference by an equivalent duty and a corresponding 
enhancement in price in our own market, both of the for- 


, eign article and of its rival domestic product—thus render- 


| 


| ing the duty a tax on all consumers for the benefit of the 


ae 








i df: 4 
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protected classes. If the marshal were sent by the Federal 





Government to collect a direct tax from the whole people, 
to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable them 


to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would || , ; , 
| to gratify the sordid avarice of manufacturing cap- | 
| italists. And yet we are exultingly told this is for | 


be the same in effect as the protective duty, which, when 
analyzed in its simplest elements, and reduced to actual 
vosults, is a mere subtraction of so much money from the 
people to increase the resources of the protected classes, 
Fesislation for classes is against the doctrine of equal rights, 
repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and it is 
apprehended by many may become but another form for 
privileged orders under the name of protection instead of 
privilege, indicated here not by rank or title, but by profits 
and dividends, extracted from the many by taxes upon then 
for the benefit of the few.” 

We are in one breath told that if you do not pro- 
tect the manufacturers they must be prostrated; 
and in the next you are informed that by your pro- 
tection you diminish their profits. Perhaps it was 
the object of the national fair to bring together at 
this place the combined influence of manufacturers 
to induce Congress to continue the protection they 
now receive under the act of 1842. If this be cor- 
rect, these keen, shrewd, sensible business men 
misunderstand their interest greatly in desiring a 
poliey which will reduce the price of their goods, 
and, consequently, their senile: The taxes im- 
posed by the tariff necessarily form a part of the 
price, It is charged by the importer to the mer- 
chant, and ulumately paid to the consumer in the 
enhaneed price. IL have the highest authority on 
this point, from the mouth of him who is consider- 
ed the father of this policy. Mr. Clay, in 1833, 
maid: 

* In general it may be taken as a rule, that the duty upon 
an article forms a portion of its price.’’ 

jut how does this apply to articles which are 
prohibited?) The answer is, that while domestic 
competition may partially diminish the price, 
(which, by increasing competition, would still fur- 
ther diminish it,) yet prohibition is of no advan- 
tage to the domestic manufacturer, unless he is 
enabled to obtain more thereby than he otherwise 
could; and, I repeat, the iniquity consists in levy- 
ing taxes upon the consumer, which are not ap- 
plied to the support of Government, but find their 
way directly into the pockets of the manufactu- 
ring capitalist. Now, as to the home market. 
I suppose these kind benefactors desire to extend 
to the agricultural population what they seek for 
themselves—a monopoly of the home market. 
Experience demonstrates that, unless we purchase 
of foreigners they cannot buy of us. We export 
$100,000,000 of agricultural products, for which 
there is no market at home. But, it is said, the 
largest item of these exports consists of cotton, 
and our grain-growers are not benefited. He 
must be ignorant of commercial transactions who 
does not know that the cotton States consume a 
large portion of the products of the grain-growirg 
States. If you prostrate or oppress the cotton in- 
terest, is 1t not manifest that you immediately sow 
with grain the lands now cultivated in cotton; by 
which the grain-grower will not only lose the mar- 
ket the cotton planters now give him, but his price 
will be diminished by increased production? And 
this you do without changing the pursuits of our ag- 
ricultural population. It is done by a mere change 
of crops. There is an identity of interest between 
the agricultural classes, whether South, North, or 
West. True policy demands that in regard to a 
market for eur manufacturing or agricultural pro- 
ducts, Government should not interfere. Nations 


should be governed by the same rule which regu- | 


lates the actions of individuals as the surest means 
of acquiring wealth. ‘ Buy where you can buy 
the cheapest, and sell where you can sell the high- 
est.’’ Let competition be free and unrestricted 
between the foreign and home market. Do we 
not know that the foreign price of grain has a pow- 
erful influence in regulating the home market? If, 
by your restrictive policy, we cut off importations, 
to whatever extent we do so, we diminish exporta- 
tions; and if we adopt the doctrine of some who 
desire to see our country independent of all other 
countries, so that we need not send abroad for any 
comfort or luxury we wish, what would be our 
unfortunate condition? We make $100,000,000 of 
agricultural products more than we can consume. 
We cannot export it, because we cannot import 
foreign products taken in exchange, it being our 


policy to exclude them, so as to render us inde- 


pendent. We have, then, on hand this large sur- 
plus utterly useless, and which must rot on our 
hands, and be destroyed. Our farmers are pros- 
trated, agriculture—that elevating, ennobling, and 
peculiarly American pursuit—is paralyzed and de- 
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stroyed, and, to finish the picture, our treasury is || talent in changing position and applying argume; ts 
, 


emptied, to be supplied only by a direct tax on 
that population, thus impoverished and oppressed, | 
| 


the especial benefit and advantage of American in- 


| dustry ! 


But, sir, this system has heretofore been justified 
en the ground of retaliation. This argument, 
e all the others, is more specious than solid. It | 


| is insisted on with the pertinacity and plausibility 


| patriotic men have been misled by it. 


/ member of the House, and one of the ablest ad- 


| ists is to retard the consummation of this desirable 


| tariff. 


,one hundred millions of dollars worth, (1845, 


of a better cause, and there is no doubt many | 
You tell 
our confiding farmers: ‘‘ Why, sir, your tobacco 
is taxed 1,000 per cent.; your corn, wheat, and 
other articles, are enormously taxed in England, 
and is it not right to tax the articles they bring | 
here?” This might have some force if the foreigner | 
paid the tax, (and it might be very convenient, in | 
the estimation of some, to tax foreigners instead of | 
ourselves;) but unfortunately the tax we impose 
comes out of the pockets of our own people, who 
consume. By the late action of the British Gov- 
ernment in relation to the corn laws, this decep- 
tive argument, urged by these monopolists, has 
been taken from them. They have, however, a | 
wonderful faculty to change position when it suits 
their convenience or interests. It is now discov- 
ered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hupson,] that the repeal of the British corn laws 
should have no influence with us in adjusting our 
New light seems to have beamed upon the | 
advocates of this restrictive policy. It is an entire | 
surrender of what heretofore was considered one | 
of the principles of the American system. Reci- | 
procity of trade was, in 1828, understood to form 
a part of that system. I read an extract froma 
speech of the Hon. Mr. Vinton, then and now a 


| 
| 
j 
| 


vocates of that system. He was resisting an in- | 


crease of the duty on molasses, as being most per- | 


nicious to the interests of the western country. He 
says: 


“They are zealous to benefit the West by breaking down 
an important branch of the West India trade, and thus in- 
crease the number of whiskey mills in the country, and en- 
large the consumption of whiskey. This is gravely called 
protection to home industry ; and gentlemen who are friends 
of the tariff, and do not vote for this measure, are taxed | 
with inconsistency. I need not speak of my course here. 


I am, sir, a firm believer in the American system in its || prejudice. As evidence of the sentiments of my 


fullest extent, and I claim to have been a consistent sup- 
porter of it; and in the vote I shall give against this measure 
I do, in my opinion, carry out the principles of that system. 
That system aims not to destroy, but to create and preserve 
are its ends. It seeks to enlarge every branch of industry, 
both foreign and domestic ; and there are none who feel and 
know the value of foteign trade, when Conducted upon just 
and reciprocal principles, better than the friends of this 
system. The whole system is based upon a single and sim- 
ple principle, ‘that the producer, whether farmer or man- 
ufacturer, must have a market for the fruits of his labor.’ 
* * * . * 


The American system is no enemy to foreign trade, but 
seeks, as I said, to enlarge it, upon principles of justice and 
reciprocity. The American system buys of them who buy 
of us, and refuses to purchase from them who will not pur- 
chase from us. We cannot impose burdens upon the West 
India trade without great danger of losing the supply of 
those markets. If we lay such duties on their productions 
that our merchants can no longer buy of them, they cannot 
continue to purchase of us. They must look out for new 
customers, who will buy of them.” 


We annually export of domestic produce about 


$99,299,776;) and of this Great Britain purchases 
of us about sixty millions, (1845, $61,044,535.) 
This is a surplus of production which we cannot 
consume here. If we do not find a foreign market 
for it, we have none. If we do not take in ex- 


| change foreign productions, we cannot sell to them. 


In this production much_the largest share of our 
population is engaged. Did we have unrestricted 
intercourse, we have the means of rapidly aug- 
menting these productions; and as our surplus en- 
larges our commerce prospers; our treasury is 
suppliedpby diminished taxes, and our wealth, hap- 
piness, and prosperity proporticnably increased. 
And notwithstanding this must be the inevitable 
result of unfettering, of removing the burdens im- 
posed upon agriculture, is it to be tolerated that 
the selfish policy of 4,000 manufacturing capital- 


ation ! 


and facts to suit present parece. The people 
are taxed thirty millions of dollars, and stilj +), 
people who pay this tax are soothingly and blan. 
dishly informed, we are enriching you by the one E 

1 had always supposed the ‘indiyidy,) 


, wealth of the citizens was more certainly augmey; 


| that all the revulsions of trade that ever Visite 


ed by abstracting from their earnings as |jti\. 


always heretofore heard from these same politic; 


ig 


possible in the shape of taxes. lai 


But have we 
ans 
j 
this country were to be ascribed to the want o¢ . 
national bank ?—all the prosperity enjoyed attyi), 
uted to the beneficial operation of such an insti). 
tion? Times change frequently, but not mor 
so than the dulcet notes of these advocates for ax. 
clusive privileges. How rapidly they ager. 
effects to different causes to suit the ever-gragpin, 
never-to-be-satisfied cravings of cupidity and ay». 
rice! ! 
It may be true, that the manufacturing distyi-., 
are prospering. How can they do otherwise. 


| when they are reaping such enormous profits froy, 
| the labor of the large body of the people? Whe) 


they derive profits from twenty to forty per cent 

while other pursuits yield not more than from fy. 
to ten, and some farmers barely make “ both ends 
meet,” can we expect anything but prosperity 
there? Butwhile you exult over this scene of 
leasure and delight, ask yourself, whence comes 
as share of these large accumulations? Whenre 
come the thousands upon thousands that enable 
them to get up national exhibitions, and to make 
such large dividends? These large profits are not 
gathered from the wind or the trees. All intrinsic 
wealth can only be acquired by labor, and wha:- 
ever dividends manufacturers divide must be de- 
rived from the earnings of the laboring consumer, 


| Do we not feel rebuked at the reflection that goy- 





state of things? We are, however, eloquently ad- 
monished to forbear; the country is now prosper- 


ing; the vivifying influences of the tariff of 1842 || ideaso 


upon the tariff States is earnestly insisted on; and 
some have even attributed the distress of 1819 to 
the want of a protective tariff. This is another 
striking evidence of the dexterity of interested 


| necessary ex 


| discrimination. 


ernment, instituted for the equal protection and 
encouragement of all, should have lent its power- 


| ful and irresistible aid to transfer the earnings of 


one class thus to swell the profits and increase 


| the wealth of another ? 


Sir, I am satisfied the large body of the people 
of my district, of both political parties, are opposed 
to this restrictive policy; and the same remark wi!! 
apply, I have no doubt, to every agricultural con- 
munity who are noé misled or blinded by party 


section, permit me to read an extract from a speec! 
delivered in this Hall a my distinguished prede- 
cessor, [Mr. Rayner,] then and now a Whig: 


“It is generally admitted that there must soon be a revision 
of the present tariff, not inconsistent with the Compromise 
act of 1833. Even with the income from lands, the present 
rate of duties will not yield revenue sufficient to defray tly 
nses of the Government, and put the country 
in a state of defence. And in revising this system, I s\all 
take my ground in favor of a uniform rate of duties on al! 
foreign imports, I am utterly opposed to the principle ot 
This is what the South has always com- 
plained of. It is the source and origin of all protective 
tariffs. Equalization of duties is the only principle of safety 
for the South. Once you commence the system of diserim 
inating duties, the South is atthe mercy of the northern a d 
middie States. I might except from the operation of this 
rule, articles that are indispensable to our national safety 1 
time of war—as arms and munitions of war, which I would 


| prohibit altogether. I might, in time of great pressure and 


distress, exempt certain articles of prime necessity, whir' 


| enter into the general consumption by the poor—as salt, 








sugar, coffee, molasses, &c. Perhaps it would be right to 
exempt certain raw materials—drugs, dye-stuffs, &e.—whieh 


| would not be imported at all, but for the existence of ou" 


manufacturing establishments, and especially those which 
enter into the manufacture of articles intended for exports 
tion. With these and other reasonable exceptions, [amin 
favor of a uniform rate of duties on foreign imports.” 
This was Whig doctrine in my section, three 
short years ago. If I correctly understand the 
paragraph, it inculcates that doctrine of a horizon- 
tal tariff so obnoxious to gentlemen here, and 
for which the democratic party have been unjusy 


| denounced. I certainly do not desire a horizon'* 


tariff—for under its operation much inequallty 
would also arise. Different rates of duty on differ- 
ent articles—a discrimination if you please—prop*! 
not however for protection, but for revenue. 
But, sir, the consequence of this protective policy 
is most ruinous to the morals and simplicity of this 
Government, and which view was most forcid'y 
urged, the other day, by the gentleman from New 
York, a Coruy.] Tconfess my North Carolina 
frugality and economy have been completely 
shocked at what I have seen here. It is utter’ 
impracticable to lop off this extravagance wi"” 
you strike at the cause of it. When we see & _ 
and influential party actuated by the leading * 
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idea to swell the expenses of the Gov- | 
ernment, to render plausible the excuse for contin- 
ying this policy; and when they are assisted by | 
all those whose self-interest prompts to sacrifice 
srineiple, to gratify ersonal aggrandizement, what | 
tise ean we expect but extravagance? | 
But I will conclude these few reflections. | 
true and permanent interest of manufactures re- || 
not the fluctuating aid given _by Govern- | 
ment. Permanency and stability, with moderate || 
ofits, are all they ought to ask or desire. That, 
aceording to all the evidence submitted to us, they | 
will secure by a revenue tariff. The agriculturists || 
are willing, by this indirect mode of taxation, to || 
incur the additional burden imposed, the advan- |, 
tawves of which the manufacturers will derive. Let || 
the revenue principle be adopted, and the tariff is || 
removed from the political arena, the pursuits and | 
business of the whole country are not liable to con- 
sant interruption and embarrassment by frequent 
changes in the revenue laws. But as long as you 
persist in these exorbitant inequalities, these unjust 
jiseriminations, so long will the voice of the peo- 
ple be heard in these halls protesting against your | 
injustice and gross Oppression. Will an appeal to | 
truth, to justice, to an impartial administration of | 
your powers, be unheeded? Will not a spirit of | 
compromise and concession which governed the 
makers of our Constitution still be found animating 
their sons? A revenue tariff is that compromise. 
One pursuit under that rule necessarily enjoys ad- 
vantages not extended to others. All that a patri- 
otic people are willing to endure; but in the name 
of my constituents, | most solemnly protest against | 
that partial, unequal, oppressive, and unjust dis- | 
crimmation between citizens and classes, which | 
will never cease to be a fruitful subject of com- 
plaint, so long as justice and equality are profess- | 
edly lying at the foundation, and upon which the | 
superstructure of our instituuions resis. / 
In conclusion, I desire to submit some brief re- | 
marks in regard to the Mexican war. I think the 
course of the Administration will find its justifica- | 
tion in a few considerations. ‘Texas voluntarily, | 
and with our consent, becomes one of the mem- 
bers of this Union. She had, by her own valor, 
done what all Americans ought to deem a sacred 
right—thrown off all allegiance to Mexico, and 
successfully resisted all attempts to subjugate her. 
Mexico, by annexation, breaks off all intercourse | 
with this country, and our Minister returns. Mex- | 
ico threatens an invasion of Texas, and concen- | 
trates troops on the frontier. Our army are order- | 
ed to Corpus Christi, on the west bank of the Nue- || 
ces, and there they remain, while this Government | 
is informed that a minister will be received from || 
ihis country. The Executive, actuated by the | 
same forbearance which has always been mani- 
fested by this country towards Mexico, imme: || 
diately despatches Mr. Slidell. He is refused re- | 
ception upon the ae that his powers were || 
general, to settle all matters in dispute, and not || 
restricted to a negotiation about Texas. Now, if ] 
| 


rominent 
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our Minister had been restricted to that single sub- | 
ject, is it not apparent that, in this, there would be 

a direct admission that we had no right to annex | 
Texas without the consent of Mexico? And is |, 
any one prepared to make this admission? The | 
vole of admission, at the present session, shows || 
that number to be exceedingly small. In our reso- || 
lutions of annexation, this Government reserves || 
the right to settle, by negotiation, all questions of |! 
boundary. That negotiation, so contemplated, is | 
indignantly refused. The Mexican army are rap- 
ily assembling on the Rio Grande. That river, || 
since the independence of Texas, (to say the least || 
of it,) has been claimed as her western boundary. || 
It was recognised by Santa Ana, in the treaty he 
made with the Texans upon his release, in 1836, 
the full benefits of which treaty the Mexicans en- 
oyed, and by which they are most assuredly mor- 
“ly bound. “That boundary has ever since been 
caumed in all the public acts of Texas, and by 





| Mexico 
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territory. Mexico claimed the whole of Texas as | 


a revolted province. What else, after negotiation 
failed, could any American President be expected 
to do but to defend the territory claimed by one 
of the States of this Union? Suppose he had neg- 


| lected to oe the army in the position he did, and 


iad invaded Texas: would he not justly 
have incurred the severest censure, and received 
the most indignant condemnation for a gross dere- 


| liction of duty to one of the States of this Union ? 
| This, briefly, is the state of facts for which the 
| Executive is stigmatized as being guilty of the 


grossest usurpation. Let gentlemen beware how 


| they deal in denunciations of the Government of 
| their country, engaged in the commendable act of 


resisting an invasion of the territory, and defend- 
ing the rights and honor ef one of the States. They 
will most certainly incur the execration of a patri- 


|| otic constituency, and ultimately will be placed in 


the same category with the peace-party Federalists 


i of the last war, who were visited with merited re- 


buke and political oblivion. I trust and believe 


i} the Mexican war will be a short one. The spirit 


of the country, wafted here from every section, is 
a certain guaranty of that desirable result. And 
our course and success in this conflict will be anoth- 
er evidence that we shall furnish to Europe, that 


| while the people of this country will never insist 


upon anything but what is right, they never will 
submit to anything that is wrong. 
Mr. W. HUNT addressed the committee in op- 


| position to the bill, and in vindication generally of 


the system of protection, and the tariff policy of 
1842. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. WINTHROP obtained the floor, but said |) 


that, as he wished to address the committee, and 
not to speak to empty benches, he would move 
that the committee rise. 

The question being put, the ayes were 44, the 
noes 32—no quorum voting. 

After the committee had risen— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, moved a 
call of the House. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved to adjourn; and the yeas 
and nays being ordered, he withdrew the motion, 
to save time. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE renewed it. The yeas and 


nays were taken, and the motion was lost: Yeas 


, 39, nays 56. 


The question was then put on a motion for a call, 
and lost. 


Another motion was made to adjourn; the yeas 


/and nays were ordered, and the motion was with- 


drawn. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE said it was ascertained that 
a quorum was not present, and as a majority of 


| those present had refused to take measures to en- 


force the attendance of the absentees, he would 
renew the motion to adjourn. The yeas and nays 
were taken, and there were, for the adjournment 
43, against it 42. 

So the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions and memorials were pre- 
sented under the rule, and referred to the appro- 
priate committees: 

By Mr. BROCKENBROUGH: The petition of John P. 
Baldwin, and others, citizens of Dade county, Florida, fora 


| mail route in that county: referred to the Committee on the 


Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: Three memorials of citizens of 
Michigan, in regard to the mineral lands on Lake Superior : 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOSELEY : Twoseveral petitions of Betsy Sher- 
burne, widow of Andrew Sherburne, and of Phebe Parham, 
widow of Ezekiel Parham, revolutionary pensioners, pray- 
ing that they may be placed on the pension roll. 





IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 25, 1846. 


Mr. SEVIER presented the petition of Thomas | 





Joseph Campan, praying the confirmation of his 
title to a certain tract of land in the State of Michi- 
gan; which was referred to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted documents in relation 
to the claim of Elizabeth Pistole to a pension; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. A. also submitted the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be 
instructed to inquire into the propriety of granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Pistole, of Arkansas, widow 
of Charles Pistole, deceased. 

Mr. BRIGHT, pursuant to notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill to increase the 
pay of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates of the army of the United States, and 
the militia and volunteers of the same, and allow- 
ing them bounty land in certain cases; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, reported a bill for the relief of Peter Ingles; 
which was read, and passed to the second reading; 
and the accompanying report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, reported ** A bill providing for the publica- 
tion and distribution of additional copies of the 
narrative and scientific works of the exploring 
expedition, under the command of Commander 
Charles Wilkes, of the United States navy;’’ which 
was read, and passed to a second reading; and the 
accompanying report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported, with an amendment, the House 
bill granting certain lands to the Territory of lowa, 
to aid in the improvement of the navigation of the 
Des Moines river, in said Territory. 

Mr. B. also, from the same committee, reported, 
with an amendment, the House bill to amend the 
act entitled ‘* An act to grant a quantity of land to 
the Territory of Wisconsin, for the purpose of aid- 
ing in opening a canal to connect the waters of Lake 
Michigan with those of Rock river. 

Mr. B. further, from the same committee, re- 
ported, without amendment, the House bill to 
grant a quantity of land to aid in the improvement 


_of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and to connect 


the same by a canal, in the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported a joint resolution relative 
to errors and defective returns in certain surveys, 
plats, and field notes; which was read, and passed 
to the second reading, and the accompanying re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, submitted an adverse report 
upon the petition of Cecilia Carroll; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Hanneaan, pro- 
viding for the adjournment of Congress sine die on 


| the 20th of July. 


Mr. BREESE moved (in the absence of Mr. 
HanneGAN) that the consideration of the resolu- 


| tion be postponed until Monday next. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON expressed the hope that 
a postponement would not prevail. 

Mr. BREESE demanded the yeas and nays 
upon his motion, and they were ordered; and, 
being taken, resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atehison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Calhoun, Cass, Colquitt, Evans, Hous- 


| ton, Lewis, McDuffie, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tur- 


ney, Westcott, and Yulee—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barrow, Berrien, Bright, Cilley, Thomas 
Clayton, John M, Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, Dix, 
Fairfield, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Mary- 
land, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Pearce, Sem- 
ple, Simmons, Upham, and Woodbridge—22, 


| L. Judge, in behalf of the Apalachicola tribe of | 

| Indians, praying compensation for their improve- 

of Congress, | ments on the lands ceded to the United States by 
After all attempts at negotiation had failed, the || the treaty of the 9th May, 1832; which was refer- | 


‘us Government recognised at the present session So the motion to postpone was not agreed to. 


Mr. BENTON then rose and said, thathe would 
give some reasons against fixing the day of ad- 


‘rmy Is ordered to the frontier to resist a threatened | 
‘Vasion—the most appropriate position, as all || 
Hust admit, for supplies and communication. || 

ule thus posted, we are attacked, and Ameri- || 
can blood is spilt, and the war in which we are | 
“ow engaged is the consequence. It will not do to || 
“‘Y in justification of Mexico that the country be- || 
‘Ween the Nueces and the Rio Grande was disputed || 





red to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. S. also presented the petition of David But- 
ler, United States military storekeeper, praying 
additional pay while in command of the United 
States arsenal at Mount Vernon and Fort Morgan, 
in the State of Alabama; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of | He alluded to the Oregon territory, and the meag- 


| journment, and then move to ae resolution 


upon the table for the present. Besides the nu- 
merous important measures which still claimed the 


| attention of Congress, there was a class of meas- 


ures which they had been restrained from acting 
upon heretofore, and which they might now, within 
a short period, be able to act upon without restraint. 
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a ures which would be necessary for its government, 
and for the preservation of law and order among 
the people. An organic law was necessary to be 
passed—a law which would stand for a constitu- 
tion for the territory—and which would require 
provisions of a large and liberal kind. A territo- 
rial government was to be established, to have its 
seat four thousand miles from this seat of govern- 
ment, composed of people of many nations, and 
immediately in commercial and social communi- 
cation with eastern Asia. A territorial government 
; of that kind must have large and liberal powers, 
and must be strong. We wanted a strong territo- 
rial government In that quarter, and able men to 
ndminister it. We wanted a governor who would 


24 be a superintendent of Indian affairs as well as rov- 


ernor of the territory. ‘The militia must be organ- 
ized; courts of justice, law, admiralty, and equity 
must be established. A colleetion district and 
custom-house must be established, and custom- 
house officers appointed; a surveyor general's 
office must be established—land officers appointed ; 
and people enabled to secure their lands. The 
port of the Columbia will need the facilities and 
wotection of other ports—buoys, bencons, light- 
nee are all wanted; fortifications are neces- 
sary. A territorial legislature must be organized: a 
whole class of measures for Oregon must be acted 
upon at this session, or delayed for a year. A de- 


lny of a few weeks now, is a delay of a year to | 


Oregon; and Mr. B. ealled on the friends of Ore- 
gon to stand by her now, and prevent this prompt 
adjonrnment—an adjournment which would be 
fatal to all her measures. He (Mr. B.) had been 
the friend of Oregon thirty years ago, when she 
had few friends; he would not desert her now, 
when some of her late zealous friends are cooling 
off. Besides the great Oregon measures to which 
he alluded, there were many others, which are 
now ripe for decision. [Mr. Brerse, of Illinois, 
mentioned the graduation bill.] Mr. B. accepted 
itasan amendment of his speech, and classed it 
with the great western measures which the whole 


West looked for, and which, with the Oregon bills, | 


is peculiarly under the guardianship of western 
members. He concluded with a motion to lay the 
resolution on the table. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON asked for the yeas and 


nays on the motion, and they were ordered. 


Mr. BREESE (the motion to lay on the table 


being withdrawn at his request) particularized the 
bill to reduce and graduate the price of the public 
lands as one most important tothe West. He re- 
garded it as an act of folly to endanger the pas- 


sage of this bill by fixing a day of adjournment, | 


which would render it impossible to act on it. 
Other measures of deep importance required the 
action of the Senate, and he was unwilling to do 
anythine to obstruct it. It would be the better 
course to leave it to the House of Representatives 
to make the first movement on the subject of ad- 
journment. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he hoped that the joint 
resolution would not pass, but be postponed, or 
laid on the table, or the time fixed at least three 
weeks later than that designated. He said he was 
surprised at hearing the taunts and reproaches of 
the honorable Senator from Missouri to those who 
had gone for all of Oregon. He did not know that 
any portion of them were meant for himself. His 
zeal to do justice and right to those of our citizens 
who were in that portion of Oregon that would not 
probably be wholly lost to us, had not abated, 
although he could well conceive that many might 
now entertain the opinion that the subject had be- 
come one of entire insignificance. It was within 
the knowledge of every Senator that the House 
bill organizing the government of Oregon, after 
its reference to the Committee on Territories, had 
been reported back to the House, and that com- 
mittee discharged from its consideration in conse- 
quence of their inability to agree in reference to it; 
and it was then recommitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Recent circumstances, to which it was 
not proper for him to allude more definitely, had 
obviated the necessity, perhaps, of any further 
action on that bill, and it would be more regular for 
the Committee on Territories to be instructed to 
frame an organic Jaw consistent with the present 
existing state of things, or rather, that would prob- 
ably exist, in a few weeks. In his opinion there 
was no necessity for any mighty hurry in this 
business. If the Senate thought differently from 
hims, he could say for both committees—as * was 
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/amember of both—there was no wish to delay, | now, we must take them up de 





and that probably a bill would be reported from 
one or the other at an early day next week, the 


provisions of which could be discussed in the Sen- | 


ate, and decided as it was proper before definite 


information was received in relation to the estab- | 


lished boundaries of that country, and which 


would probably be received by the English steamer | 


of the last week of July. Both Houses of Congress 
could not act definitively until that information 


was received; and if the subject was now consider- | 
ed of consequence, if we had now interests and | 


rights in that quarter worth protecting, Congress 


should not adjourn until full information was re- | 
ceived, and legislation adopted of the character it | 


called for. 


Again: if newspaper accounts are to be credited, | 


it is not improbable that the present government 
of Mexico—if those can be called a government 
who have usurped the political power in that coun- 
try—are, ere this, overthrown, and others better 
disposed to do justice to the United States put in 
their places. if so, it is not visionary to antici- 
pate that a settlement with that country, and a 
treaty of boundary, may be completed within the 
next five or six weeks. 
take place in Mexico, the activity of our gallant 
army in the West and Southwest may effect what 
a treaty would otherwise consummate. Important 
legislation, predicated on such a state of things, 
might become necessary to be had forthwith. He 


asked, would Senators jeopard the interests of the || 


country, probably arising, as he had stated, by a 
precipitate adjournment? 
the tariff, sub-treasury, land bill, warehousing bill, 
and most of the private bills—he believed they 
could be got through with with ease by the 20th 
July, unless unnecessary and protracted debate 
ensued. By the state of our foreign relations, in 
his opinion, forbade Congress to adjourn until a 
fortnight later. He was not disposed to place the 
subject of adjournment out of the control of the 


Senate, until we saw our way ahead somewhat | 


clearer. 


Mr. DAVIS did not agree in this distrust of the | 
He thought we might well fix a day for | 


House. 
adjournment, and send it to the House. As it re- 
quired concurrent action, if the House refused to 
agree, of course the resolution would be harmless. 
Are we to sit here from day to day, till the House 
sees fit to move on the subject? Are we to sit 
here, without daring to move or express our opin- 
ions on the question of adjournment at all? en 
we not say whether public business is in such a 
State that we can designate a day fer adjournment? 
We have now been about seven months in session, 


and the business ought to be in such a state that 


we could tell when we shall be ready to bring our 


deliberations to a close. The Oregon bill may be | 


passed to protect the persons, the property, and 
the rights of the people of that territory, before the 
time proposed for adjournment. 
should arise requiring us to prolong the session, 
the power remains in Congress to revise its action. 
There is plenty of time before the day mentioned 
to transact all the business before us. Surely it is 


now time to move, unless we intend to carry the | 
session round from one year’s end to the other. | 


He hoped the resolution would pom that we 
might have a prospect of bringing the session to a 
close. 


least an opinion about adjourning. 


Mr. SEVIER said, the time proposed for ad- | 
journment was three weeks from Monday next. | 


An important measure was now before the House 
of Representatives, the termination of the debate 
on which was fixed for Thursday next. It could 
not, therefore, be received in the Senate before the 
following Monday. Only two weeks would thus 
be left for Senators on the other side to vent their 


complaints against the bill, and he did not wish to | 
refusing | 


give them new ground for complaint b 


them full opportunity of discussion. Then there 


is the Oregon bill, the bill relative to the public | 


lands, the harbor and river bill, and other meas- 
ures, to be disposed of. The appropriation bills 
were as yet in the hands of the Committee on 
Finance; and to fix a day now for adjournment 
was to him amazing. He felt: that he and his 


friends who were in the majority should and would 
be held responsible by the country for the t 
measures before them. If we fail to act upon them 
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If a revolution does not | 


As to local questions— | 


If anything | 


If the House of Representatives thought | 
the day too early, they could amend; but he | 
thought it full time for the Senate to express at 


‘ f ; novo the next ges. 
|| sion, which will be a short one. We have been 


seven months in session, but we have been im 
volved in one war, and have just escaped from 
another. These great questions, of course, haye 
taken up much time. Are we to leave all ‘other 
measures untouched ?—or are we to tie our hands 
by fixing a certain day, so that we cannot carry 
them out? He would appeal to the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr.J. M. Crayron,] and other gentle. 
men on the opposite side, who told us that we aye 
responsible for the course of legislation, whether 
they should not allow time. He hoped the rego. 
lution would be postponed. What would be the 
value of one or two weeks additional, spent here 
| in comparison to the good which that additional 
time might enable us to do? If we can adjoury 
earlier than the day mentioned, none would hy 
more rejoiced than he; but there are some on this 
side of the House, and some on the other side 
_ who oppose every motion to meet at eleven o'clock. 
or to meet on Friday and Saturday. Give us tine. 
We only want two or three things to make this » 
glorious session. We only want to pass the new 
tariff bill, the land bill, the Oregon bill 

A SENATOR from the other side: “ And the 
sub-treasury bill.” 

Mr. SEVIER. Yes; and the sub-treasury bill, 
and then we shall have carried all our measures to 

| glorious termination, and the session will be a glo. 
rious session. 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said the Senator had 
asked us to give him time. He had mentioned q 
week or two longer. This was the first time tha: 
any distinct intention had been given by Senators 
on the other side as to the time they would require 
to bring about the ‘ glorious’’ termination of their 
efforts. As he (Mr. C.) was appealed to, he would 
be willing to grant the time required. If it would 

| be agreeable, therefore, he would add a fortnight 
to the time, and say the third of August, being the 
first Monday of the month, and he hoped his 
friends on the other side would be satisfied with 
this extension of the session. 

Mr. BENTON said he would give the Senator 
from Delaware some data, from which he might 
work out a problem. This day a steamer leaves 
New York for Great Britain; on the 19th of July 
anether steamer leaves England for this country. 
That steamer will arrive precisely about the 3d of 
August, the day mentioned by the Senator from 
Delaware. That might be a very inappropriate 
day io adjourn. Now the Senator had the figures, 
he might work out the problem. It might be bet- 
ter to say the second Monday in August. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said he regretted to differ with 
any portion of his friends, but in this instance he 

| felt compelled to do so. He was in favor of the 
resolution as it was; but to accommodate himself 
to the opinions of several Senators near him, he 
would move to substitute the 27th for the 20th of 
July. This, he believed, would afford ample time 
for the accomplishment of all the important meas: 
ures that were before, or that would probably be 
brought before, Congress at the present session. 
| We had been in session near seven months, and, in 
his opinion, it was high time that a period to the 
session should be determined upon. And, judging 
from what he could see and hear of public sent- 
_ ment, the people were of the same opinion. They 
had for some time been inquiring what we had 
done—what we were doing—and when, if ever, 
we expected to adjourn. The questions were per 
tinent and proper, and we were bound to answer 
them. ‘Give us time,’’ said my friend from Ar- 
| kansas, [Mr. Sevrer;] ‘*as we upon this side of 
the Senate are responsible for the measures, give 
us time to perfect them.” He (Mr. F.) inquired 
if we had not had time—ample time? If we ha 
| been here seven months, talking, talking, talking, 
without acting, instead of constituting a reason 
| why we should remain here seven months, or even 
one month, it was a good reason why they shoot 
adjourn and go home, and get some fresher an¢ 
better impulses by associating with their constitt- 
ents. With the views of the distinguished Sena- 
‘tor from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] in regard to 
the establishment of a territorial government for 
Oregon, or what there is left of it, he fully concur 
| red—not in general merely, but in all the particu: 
‘lars to which he alluded—and would regret the 
adjournment of Sen te wry Tt 
|| so important a purpose. But did it follow, . 
| a time was fixed for adjournment—say the 27th o! 
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